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The Bureau Telautographs a Report 


(SHOWN BELOW) 


and the Store Receives It THEN 


AT THE VERY MOMENT IT IS WRITTEN! 


(NOT HOURS OR DAYS LATER) 
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This message (a “Speci- 
men” report) was written on 
a Telautograph instrument 
installed at The Retail Mer- 
chants Association, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. As it was being 
written at the bureau offices, 
a perfect facsimile was ap- 
pearing at the credit depart- 
ment of a department store 
several blocks distant, and 
only one person’s time was 
required because the ma- 
chine at the store received 
the message without the aid 
of anyone. 


Thus, the bureau and the 
store profited—not only in 
saving the time cf one em- 
ployee but the credit 
granter at the store received 
perfect authorization to open 
an account immediately 
which, of course, increased 
sales for that day. The rec- 
ord shown on the left side 
of this page is an indelible 
one and cannot be altered 
either at the bureau or the 
store. 


COMPARE 


This system with a slow 
messenger service (with 
carbons easily altered or 
blurred in transit) or an oral 
means of communication 
requiring the time of two 
people to send and receive 
with no reccrd which means 
extra expense and no assur- 
ance because of the chances 
of shifting responsibility 
after the merchandise has 
left the store. 


Since December first four 

storesand onemoreCredit 

Bureau (Pawtucket, R.I.) 
ordered this service. 


35 Bureaus 
Connected to 187 Stores! 


Our Service Charges Are 

About $1.00 Per Day for 

Each Store Connected 
to the Bureaus 


Ask for G. B. 36 and Send for Our Man Now! No Obligation—of Course 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


(45 BRANCH OFFICES IN U.S. A. AND CANADA) 


Factory and General Offices: 16 West Sixty-First St., New York City 
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SLOW ACCOUNTS 
COST MORE 
THAN BAD DEBTS! 


STOP THEM NOW! 





These FREE Books Tell How 


@ How much are slow accounts costing you? Perhaps even 
more than you realize. For slow-pay customers cost money 
in each of ten different ways! Dr. Clyde William Phelps, 
Head of the Department of Economics, University of Chat- 
tanooga, points out these separate losses, and analyzes each, 
in his new and helpful booklet —‘‘The Ten Hidden Losses 
in Slow Charge Accounts.” Why not apply his analysis to 
your business — see just what your losses are? 

Better yet, why not cut down these losses through the 
application of a controlled credit plan based on the credit 
practice of leading retailers? ‘‘Controlled Credit Policy” 
explains such a plan completely with exact instructions on 
how to apply it to your store. 


These Two Books — Absolutely FREE 


These two books were developed for the Research Depart- 
ment of Household Finance Corporation as special surveys 
in its study of credit for the American Family. We will gladly 
supply them for your use without charge. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPO RATION and Subsidiaries 


one of the leading family finance organizations, with 214 offices in 148 cities 
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Household Finance Corporation 
Dept. CW-1, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please mail me free copy of: 


0 The 10 Hidden Losses In Slow Charge Accounts 
O A Controlled Credit Policy 


This request places me under no obligation in any way. 
Name 
Address 


City : . State 








A Message from Your President 


E. K. BARNES 
Vice-President, First National Bank, Spokane, Wash.; President, National Retail Credit Association 


are just entering, we should make a short ré- 


[* THINKING of 1937, the year which we 


sumé of the few years through which we have 
just passed. During these years we have not only 
“cleaned house” (no individual memberships more 
than sixty days past due) but we have also made 
solid gains—a net increase of 1,578 members since 
the Memphis Convention. 

Furthermore, in the face of the de- 
pression, our finances were kept in a 
liquid condition and the management 
was able to carry on in a most credit- 
able manner. 

The fundamentals of credit are the 
same today as they were when credit 
was first used, and the National Re- 
tail Credit Association has accom- 
plished the result of coordinating and 
collecting information which makes 
credit granting the most powerful at- 
tribute in business. 

November—with its national elec- 
tion, the greatest issue (or the greatest crisis) of 
the nation—has passed. The result is history and 
in terms of business behavior and prospect is most 
reassuring. 

The election has removed one of the major ob- 
stacles to business progress. It was the great un- 
known of the future. Its resolution, together with 
a judicial appraisal of the verdict, means that busi 
ness can proceed with greater confidence. 

Business, even now, according to statistics, has 
reached a stage where recovery has been approxi- 
mately realized in many lines. Not only has re- 
covery been realized in commodities such as tex- 
tiles, power and steel, but the general recovery in 
credit granting is advancing even more rapidly. 

W hat of 1937 and the N. R.C. A.? One of our 
greatest problems is to face facts as to real credit 
granting and to exercise the proper control. I 
would like very much to incorporate in this article 
the editorial which was printed in our December 
issue, “How Will We Use Credit?”, but not wish- 
ing to pilfer another’s article, I am going to re- 
mind our readers and members of a few of the 
‘purposes and objectives of our Association as 
enumerated in our Constitution: 


1. To create fraternal feeling among our members and 
all persons engaged in credit granting. 

2. To collect and distribute information, educational 
in its nature. 





3. To unite fraternally, for mutual benefit, protection 
and improvement of credit granting and credit granting 
conditions, all of those engaged in credit granting. 

4. To collect, correlate and disseminate statistical data 
dealing with consumer credit, in order to assist its mem- 
bers and others engaged in consumer credit extension to 
better understand and apply the principles upon which 
such consumer credit extension is based. 

5. To render uniform and establish more 
firmly the principles upon which consumer 
credit is based. 

6. To coordinate and improve the meth- 
ods of consumer credit granting. 

7. To promote cooperation between con- 
sumer credit granters and to perform such 
other lines and types of work as members 
of the Association may determine from 
time to time are required for the advance- 
ment and protection of consumer credit. 


The foregoing are the bases of 
proper cooperation, and we all will 
find ourselves happier and wiser in 
our work if we will follow these prin- 
ciples as laid down, treating them as a “golden 
rule” for this coming year. 

I would be remiss in my duty as an officer if I 
did not at this time thank not only all credit execu- 
tives, but also each and every bureau manager, for 
the wonderful part they have played in helping to 
build our Association. Without the bureau man- 
agers and their organizations our Association 
would be lacking the strongest supporting arch of 
our structure. 

In closing this short article, I am not unmindful 
of the individual member who has so diligently 
labored for the success of the National Retail 
Credit Association. . 

Also, permit me to say to the officers and direc- 
tors of both the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion and the National Consumer Credit Reporting 
Corporation that their work during 1936 has been 
most outstanding. I am looking forward to their 
continued constructive cooperation which will 
build our organization to the heights of absolute 
success. Wishing to all a most Happy Holiday 
Season and continued prosperity in 1937 for our 
greatest year, 

E. K. Barnes, 
President. 

P.S. On behalf of the entire Northwest, I extend to 
each and every one of you a cordial invitation to come to 
Spokane next June and help us to celebrate your Silver 
Anniversary with a real Convention! 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By L. S. CROWDER 


Credit Control--This Year’s Problem! 


HE most important retail credit problem 

for 1937, according to more than 77 per 

cent of the Managers of Credit Sales re- 
sponding to our inquiry, is “Credit Control.” 

This indicates a need for concerted action on 
the part of credit executives to prevent abuse of 
one of the most important functions in retailing— 
abuse which may lead to disaster. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the Manager of Credit Sales to 
make every effort to curb the tendency of some 
retailers to increase volume at the expense of sane 
credit terms. 

Retail business for 1936 (although figures are 
not yet available) will probably total $37,500,- 
000,000—an increase over 1935 of approximately 
14 per cent—with credit sales representing more 
than half of this volume. 

Installment credit for 1936 will, according to 
present indications, amount to 13 per cent of retail 
volume or in the neighborhood of $4,875,000,000. 
This business requires the intelligent consideration 
of the credit executive and the management. The 
promotion of this type of credit at the expense of 
other volume will prove unprofitable. 

Credit Sales Managers are urged to voice their 
objections to unhealthy credit sales promotions and 
to point out the fallacy of sellmg terms or com- 
peting in terms in an effort to build sales. Con- 
fine competition to retailing fundamentals—mer- 
chandise and service. 

The adoption of the following will, to a large 
extent, solve the 1937 credit problem and will in- 
crease your store’s profits: 

1. Interview all applicants for credit and have a com- 
plete understanding with customer, explaining credit 
terms and policies. 

2. Obtain a complete credit bureau report on every 
applicant for credit. 

3. Confine monthly charge account terms to payment 
during the month following purchase and educate your 
customers to pay accordingly. 

4. Inaugurate a collection follow-up on monthly ac- 
counts providing for notice to customer not later than the 
10th of the second month following purchase and follow 
regularly until payment is received. 

5. Suspend credit if an account is not paid within 90 
days or, at the outside, 120 days. 

6. Add a carrying charge of 14 of 1 per cent if an ac- 
count is not paid within 60 days, the charge to be figured 
on balance due the first of month following purchase. 


Deferred payment business, to be profitable, 
must be confined to sane terms, depending on the 
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type of merchandise, and im no event should the 
time exceed 24 months. Every effort should be 
made to hold maximum time to 18 months, with 
only an occasional contract running 24 months. 

There should be a down payment on every con- 
tract, which will vary according to type of mer- 
chandise. The minimum, however, should be 
$5.00: On durable merchandise (hard lines), 
minimum down payment of 10 per cent—on 
perishable merchandise (soft lines), 20 to 25 per 
cent, with maximum time of 5 to 6 months. 

Add a carrying charge of % of 1 per cent per 
month of deferred balance ($6.00 for every $100 
of balance based on 12 months’ time). Waive full 
carrying charge if account is paid in full within 60 
days (pro rata after that time). 

In the handling of deferred payment accounts 
the following procedure is recommended: 

1. Same as suggested for monthly charge accounts. 

2. Same as suggested for monthly charge accounts. 

3. Send past due notice to customer if payment is not 
received within 3 days (not more than 5) following 
maturity and mail second and third notices (or use tele- 
phone) at intervals of ten days. 

4. Don’t hesitate to repossess merchandise (if of resale 
value) in the early stages of delinquency if indications are 
that account will prove troublesome. 


Easy credit retards sales because it encourages 
overbuying. Many customers, as a result, are un- 
able to pay bills promptly, or must forego the 
purchase of merchandise for current needs, auto- 
matically slowing up sales. 

Overloading the customer is unfair to the cus- 
tomer—an unsound practice for the store—and 
should not be permitted. When a customer owes 
more than can be paid comfortably out of income, 
the credit granter is doing that customer a favor 
when he declines to extend further credit and ex- 
plains why he does it. 

Quoting from an editorial in the Milwaukee 
Journal: 

“Creditors who grant ‘easy terms’ without in- 
quiring into how many prior claims, under other 
easy-payment contracts, the debtor already has 
assumed, aren’t wisely using the credit structure. 
They deserve what they get if the structure col- 
lapses under the overload.” 

Cooperate with other credit granters. Adopt a 
community credit policy and adhere to it! 








“Credit Control--Most Important 
Retail Credit Problem for 1937!” 


So say 77.3 per cent of the replies -- to the annual 
-@ question--from all types of business and from 
all parts of the United States and Canada 


HAT Is the Most Important Retail Credit 

Problem for the Coming Year?” At the close 

of each year we have asked this question of the 
credit executives of the United States and Canada. But 
never in the history of this symposium of retail credit 
opinion have we found such unanimity of opinion in sin- 
gling out one specific problem for strenuous attack as is 
evidenced in this year’s replies! 

Credit Control—how to curb the present-day tendency 
toward long and longer terms and “the selling of terms 
instead of merchandise’’—this, in the minds of most credit 
executives (and bureau managers, too) who answered the 
question, is the most important problem for 1937! 








Most Important Problem? 


Credit Goemtrol 2.6.0... c cece 77.3 Per Cent 
Rehabilitation of Accounts ... 11.4 “ 
“Scattering” Answers ........ 13” s 


More Comments in February Issue 











Many of them used different terms and phrases but the 
answers—7/7.3 per cent of them, to be exact—fell under 
that general term of “Credit Control.” Next came “Re- 
habilitation of Accounts and Reviving Inactive Accounts” 
—11.4 per cent—while “scattering” or miscellaneous 
problems (none over 2 per cent) accounted for the re- 
maining 11.3 per cent. 

Many of the replies are published in these pages but, 
because so many were received, it will be impossible to 
include all of them in this issue. The balance will be 
held over for publication in the February Crepir Wor p. 


“Curtailment of Wild Installment Selling’”’ 


There is no credit crime committed today as great as 
the wild installment selling program now in progress 
throughout the country. Therefore, I think the most im- 
portant problem during 1937 will be a curtailment of this 
wild installment program. 

The “bosses” have been stung by this bug, and it is up 
to the credit executives to try to show them where they 
are wrong. This condition exists in practically every line 
of business. If it continues and should our nation be 
unfortunate enough to go into another depression (as in 
1929), merchants would find millions of dollars on their 
books on which they would be unable to realize their 
money. 

Then, too, we all know that a customer who is paid 
up, not using the long-period contract, is a customer who 
is ready to purchase more. The turnover is quicker and 
makes a happier set-up for all concerned.—C. A. Ca.p- 
WELL, Credit Manager, Dallas Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 
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The most important problem confronting retail credit 
granters for 1937 is to prevent the tearing down of credit 
terms. When business begins to materially improve (as 
it is more than evident it has), there seems to be a tend- 
ency on the part of some merchants, especially the “chis- 
eler” type, to begin “wildcatting” in credit. 

In my opinion, it is a problem of every merchant and 
credit man to safely and sanely take care of the increased 
volume of business and not be drawn into competition in 
selling credit terms instead of merchandise—H. J. 
Burris, Manager Monthly Account Sales, John Taylor 
Dry Goods Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


* * * * * 


In my opinion, the most important retail credit prob- 
lem for 1937 is the present-day tendency to sell easy and 
long-term credit as an inducement to increase sales vol- 
ume.—(Muss) DorotHy Con ey, Credit Manager, 
Harry Coffee, Inc., Fresno, Calif. 


7 * * * * 
“Strengthen Our Credit Structure” 


The objective for 1937, it seems to me, should be a con- 
tinuation of our efforts to strengthen our credit structure. 
Guard against the pressure for greater volume causing 
pyramiding of accounts while longer terms are being em- 
phasized and so widely encouraged. 

Our customers were never more open minded on credits 
and 1937 should see us taking full advantage of this by 
emphasizing definite terms and requesting that they be 
observed. We have never had a better opportunity to 
broaden our credit educational program than now.— 
LENVILLE PARKER, Credit Manager, Geo. Muse Cloth- 
ing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

* * * * * 


Since American business is again in high gear, our chief 
worry for 1937 will be credit inflation brought about 
through overloading of receivables and long-term install- 
ment contracts. . 

Gone are the days when the retailer can fall back 
on the collateral for his protection. The buyer’s equity 
seldom equals the value of the goods at the time of 
repossession. 

We need most fear the competitive advertising cam- 
paigns of manufacturers who are not only setting the re- 
sale price, but also making offers of “no down payment” 
and terms running up to three and even four years. 

The thirty-day charge customer is fast learning that 
his merchant will accept partial payments on account.— 
Wo. S. Hotman, Credit Manager, G. A. Stowers Fur- 
niture Co., San Antonio, Texas. 

+ * * * ” 


“Increasing the Margin of Security” 


To one in the installment sales financing business, the 
problem that is most important is increasing the margin 
of security behind the paper we handle. We must guard 
against overextended terms of payment and inadequate 
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down payments; we must maintain a first-class collec- 
tion policy. The “‘ballyhoo” so necessary two years ago— 
to induce buying—must now be replaced by sensible credit 
terms or we will have an overexpansion of installment 
buying with all of its attendant evils—H. H. Mc- 
MULLIN, Vice-President, The Home Loan and Invest- 
ment Co., Grand Junction, Colo. 
* * *& & & 


“It Is So Easy to Forget!” 


How to safely and profitably face and compete with 
what will probably be the most ruthless merchandising 
and credit competition that we have ever experienced 
will, in my humble opinion, be the biggest problem to be 
met by everyone in business during the year before us. 

It is so easy for us to forget! Many have forgotten 
the untold thousands of dollars written off between 1930 
and 1935 because we urged our customers to buy more 
than they could possibly pay for during our era of “vol- 
ume at any price.” 

Advertisements are again appearing, reading “Nothing 
down,” “No carrying charge,” etc. With such credit 
policies we are not kidding anyone but ourselves. Sure! 
They may bring in a big volume of sales—bdut will they 
be profitable? Sure! Such policies will increase our ac- 
counts receivable—dut will they be collectible? 

For the coming year our motto should be “Keep your 
feet on the ground. Make every transaction a profitable 
one. Do not be tempted to pursue questionable credit 
policies just because some competitor does it.”—K. M. 
HAuGEN, Schlafer Hardware Co., Appleton, Wis. 

* * * * * 

Merchants all over the country should exercise utmost 
caution, in not permitting credit to expand too rapidly. 
Furthermore, there should not be too much speculation 
as to the probable paying habits of applicants. 

Necessary investigation should be made in each case, 
and qualifying information obtained before the account 
is actually opened.—C. M. Reep, General Manager, 
Retail Credit Men’s Assn., Denver, Colo. 

* * * * * 


Now that the smoke screen has been lifted, we are able 
to visualize more clearly what is ahead. We, therefore, 
should give more thought to the problem of seeing that 
the store we represent gets its share of valuable credit 
business—on the regular, established terms. 

We feel more confident of the stability of income of 
the average consumer and his ability to fulfill reasonable 
obligations. This confidence having been restored, we 
should give more thought than usual to placing a greater 
volume of valuable charge business on our books.—J. M. 
CiyatT, J. P. Allen & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 








Will the helmsman 
(the credit man) be 
permitted to steer 
the ship of “Credit” 
into the harbor safe- 
ly—or will the “high 
command” chart a 
course which will 
wreck it on the reefs 
of “Wild Credit”? 
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An “Old Timer” Speaks 


In 1937 adopt, if you do not have it (and maintain 
courageously if you do have), a Community Credit Policy, 
in your own city or town; add Carrying Charges on 
overdue Monthly Charge accounts—as well as on Bail- 
ment Lease and Conditional Sales Contracts and all items 
sold on extended payments. 

Improve your methods of cooperating with your credit 
bureau on references and clearances by being more prompt 
in returning them. You should not expect, or receive, 
good service unless you give it. Consequently, be as punc- 
tual as you expect your fellow credit man to be with you. 

Refrain from violating fundamental principles of retail 
credit granting. Do not authorize unsound credit sim- 
ply because you imagine some other credit man might do 
it to gain volume! Volume thus gained may be a boom- 
erang attack on your credit judgment. 

Do all you can to eliminate competition in terms. Con- 
sider whether extra long-time credit on any kind of mer- 
chandise does not eventually decrease sales and increase 
losses. 

Develop new accounts through Credit Department 
Sales Promotion; and follow up good but inactive ac- 
counts. Also develop an interdepartmental sales promo- 
tion system under your own supervision, to induce your 
charge customers, who buy in only a few departments, to 
buy in departments selected for your attention. 

Attend the National Convention, or your District Con- 
ference, or both, where both tyros and experts always 
learn something helpful, if they try—“Otp Timer.” 

(Editor’s Note: The above is from an old-time credit 
manager who, though he prefers to remain anonymous, is 
still “in the ring”—as head of a very active credit depart- 
ment—and keenly interested in credit affairs.) 

* * * * * 





To withstand the stampede to achieve volume at the 
expense of net profit—that’s your problem! In other 
words, watch credit limits and enforce your own credit 
terms, whatever they may be, regardless of what the 
other fellow does—W. C. DuRHAM, R. E. Kennington 
Co., Jackson, Miss. 

oe ¢ © 4 9 

It is my earnest opinion that the greatest retail credit 
problem for 1937 is “Long-Term Credit.” It has been 
growing by leaps and bounds. Unless extreme measures 
are taken to curb this new credit menace we shall find 
ourselves facing another form of racketeering.—Lovuts 
R. Getinas, The Gamble-Desmond Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

eee 

When business is on the upgrade and prosperity has 
located its “corner,” competition in credit terms will 
again become a dominant factor. There is every indica- 
tion that retail business in 1937 will be very good ; there- 
fore, I predict that the “Most Important Retail Credit 
Problem” will be—keeping unwise credit terms from up- 
setting good credit extension and collection procedure.— 
M. G. Ruivey, Secretary-Treasurer, Retail Credit Assn., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

ik & &- 6 
Rehabilitation of Suspense and “P & L” 
Accounts 


The most important retail credit problem for 1937, 
in my estimation, will be the rehabilitating of Suspense 
and Profit and Loss Accounts. 

We have found here (in a city which is entirely de- 
pendent upon tire manufacturing) that the depression 
six years ago put a lot of desirable accounts in Suspense 
or Profit & Loss Ledgers; and now that employment is 
much better and the wave of bankruptcy has been some- 
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what curbed, these people are actually fit prospects to 
become profitable accounts on our books. (Considerable 
work can be done in this direction. ) 


Secundly, an item that I shall devote much of my time 
to during the coming year is the general tightening down 
on the ridiculous terms that the credit fraternity, as a 
whole, has permitted to creep into business and tear down 
a system that we have been striving to build up for the 
past twenty-five years!|—C. A. BraNnpes, Credit Man- 
ager, The M. O’Neil Co., Akron, Ohio. 


* * * * * 


“Will 1937’s Problems Bring a Headache?”’ 


Maintaining retail credit on the regular or normal 
basis of credit—such as settlement by the 10th of the 
month following purchase, perhaps stands as one of the 
greatest problems, basing my opinion on the fact that 
there is a great tendency on the part of the majority of 
people to pay their accounts partly and not in full. 

Perhaps the public is not to blame for the reason that 
so many articles—from automobiles down to soft goods 
—are sold on a payment plan. The great problem will 
be how to keep the percentage of collections up on month- 
ly charge accounts. 


This appears to me to be one of the outstanding prob- 
lems since it not only affects the middle and lower class 
of trade but the upper class also is falling in line with the 
payment plan habit.—J. B. Haperer, Credit Manager, 
Boston Store D. G. Co., Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


* * * * * 


“To Reestablish Accounts” 


During the year before us, there will undoubtedly be a 
larger volume of business sold on credit than ever before 
in the history of the country. 


Through the depression years, thousands of accounts 
have been declined due to lack of employment and limited 
means. In my opinion, the greatest problem of credit 
granters for the year 1937 is to prepare our departments 
for the “coming back” of these unfortunates who have 
recently found jobs. They are surely going to buy some- 
where, and it should be the aim of the Credit Manager 
to secure this business for his own organization—in all 
cases where the bread-winner now has steady employ- 
ment and, in an honest and conscientious manner, wishes 
to reestablish his credit—W. A. ATKINson, W. L. Hur- 
ley Co., Camden, N. J. 


* * * * * 


The most important problem for 1937? Keeping in- 
stallment sales, especially on perishable merchandise such 
as wearing apparel, reasonably safe and sane. Closer co- 
operation in order to promote sound credit principles and 
make such sales more profitable—E. F. Horner, Credit 
Manager, Kline’s, St. Louis, Mo. 


* * * * * 


What is the most important retail credit problem 
for 1937? For credit granters to distinguish carefully 
the line of demarcation between the previously “slow ac- 
count” or profit risk and the credit risk—Grant C. 
BRAMAN, Manager Credit Sales, The Bedell Co., Port- 
land, Oregon. 

* * * * * 


For several years buying has been reluctant and con- 
sequently there has been built an accumulated demand 
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for merchandise. As business surges upward and prices 
rise, many customers will plunge into credit buying out 
of proportion to their income. It is the credit manager’s 
duty to see that credit customers do not permit their buy- 
ing to expand faster than the increase in salary—JOHN 
HESKETH, Secretary-Treasurer, R. B. Griffith Co., 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


* * * * * 


I consider the most important credit problem for 1937 
to be the overoptimism (on the part of the management, 
sales organizations, and credit departments) over im- 
proved economic conditions—and the offering of unsound 
terms which is becoming so prevalent. Long terms are 
dangerous and not to the best interests of the consumer 
or the seller—H. R. Sruart, Credit Manager, Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


* * * * * 


About three or four years ago there was some wonder- 
ful material compiled urging every city to adopt a thirty- 
day payment plan on charge accounts. This was just be- 
fore the NRA was born. With the birth of the NRA 
this plan became sidetracked and in its place came the 
three-payment plan for wearing apparel and the three- 
year plan (through the FHA) for heavy articles such as 
refrigerators, stoves, etc. 

With these two plans, credit accounts have grown by 
leaps and bounds, and it seems to the writer that the one 
problem the credit man has for the next year is how to 
open accounts more quickly than we have heretofore. 
Now that we have invited this long-term credit and have 
it on all sides of us there ought to be some genius in the 
credit fraternity who can dope out a plan whereby an ac- 
count can be safely opened in less than three days. 

The credit bureau managers and the credit men should 
bend every effort along these lines for the coming year, 
as there is no doubt that these long terms are here for 
good, so it is up to us to devise a safe, speedy plan for 
their operation if we wish to be real managers of credit 
sales—JoEL J. Pincus, Manager of Credit Sales, The 
Outlet Company, Providence, R. I. 
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A Complete Report on Every Applicant 


Now, probably more so than at any time in the his- 
tory of retailing, it is of vital importance that a complete 
credit report be obtained on every applicant for credit. 
And I say this, not as a bureau manager (seeking the 
sale of more reports), but as a former credit manager. 
The retailers should be educated to the fact that it is not 
possible to intelligently pass credit on incomplete infor- 
mation. This is what they ask of the Credit Sales Man- 
ager who is not permitted to purchase the necessary re- 
ports from a credit bureau. 

The cost of credit reports should not be looked upon 
as an expense. To the contrary, it is an investment, one 
that pays handsome dividends in the building of sales, in- 
creased collections and lower credit losses —S. L. Grr- 
FILLAN, Secretary, Minneapolis Credit Exchange, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

* 7 * * * 


There seems to be a more optimistic feeling prevalent 
among our people at the present time. This will no doubt 
be reflected through increased credit sales as many have 
gone without much that was greatly needed during the 
past few years. 

In the administration of our credit policy during the 
year of 1937 we must stand by and uphold those “three 
basic C’s” so important in the extension of credit, and we 
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must be sure that we do not trade terms for credit in our 
eagerness for increased volume of business—HAro.p P. 
LAWRENCE, B. Peck Co., Lewiston, Me. 


* a * * * 
“Maintaining Credit on a Sound Basis” 


A very important credit problem for 1937 will be to 
maintain credit on a sane basis while continuing to offer 
the credit privilege as a service and convenience to cus- 
tomers who will maintain terms of monthly settlement 
on current accounts. This would indicate refraining from 
advertising or granting long terms at a cash price on 
soft merchandise. 

We must be careful not to offer terms which will make 
our cash customers feel they are not obtaining value for 
the money they pay into our stores from day to day. In 
other words, we cannot safely offer the credit customer 
terms which really amount to a discount preference on 
the price paid by the cash customer.—O. M. PRENTICE, 
David Spencer, Limited, Victoria, B. C. 


* * * * * 


Every credit man’s problem in the coming year is go- 
ing to be one of controlling this gigantic machine of 
retail credit that we have again started in motion. 

With the credit buying we have today it is going to be 
very easy to encourage our customers to acquire too 
much merchandise—to encourage them to take too long a 
time to pay—and to encourage them to become shiftless 
in meeting their obligations. If we can avoid these three 
pitfalls in the coming year we can look back and say 
that our job is well done—Erwin Kant, Credit Man- 
ager, Ed. Schuster & Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


* * * * * 


“Education of Store Owners!”’ 


One of the most important retail credit problems of 
1937 is not customer education, but education of store 
owners to the realization that only through a sane and 
safe credit and collection policy can the proper profit be 
realized from the present-day improved general conditions. 

There are far too many merchants, in my opinion, 
who pay little or no attention to this condition. In many 
cities, however, a goodly percentage of the store owners 
have come to realize that only through a prompt collec- 
tion of their accounts together with a rigid policy in 
opening new accounts can their business show the proper 
percentage of profit. Yet there are merchants in each of 
these cities who, in spite of the majority, choose to op- 
erate on an entirely different theory. 

It is to this minority that I feel the efforts of the 
National Retail Credit Association and its membership 
should be directed to convince them that everyone will 
benefit by a policy which calls for a safe and sane exten- 
sion of credit. This is a mighty big job, but I feel that 
much can be accomplished if the proper effort is made.— 
G. W. Fiscuer, Credit Manager, Tuttle & Clark, De- 
troit, Mich. 


* * * * * 


One of the most important credit problems of 1937 is 
to return to the fundamentals of safe, sound, retail credit 
practice, which our National Association has worked so 
hard to build up during the past years and which suf- 
fered a severe shock through FHA. 

Store policy dictates whether terms shall be liberal or 
conservative, but by real salesmanship we can shorten 
them materially and maintain a strict collection policy, 
resulting in greater profit with less capital—C. F. 
Evper, Credit Manager, Kaufman-Leonard Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash. 
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This (1937) will undoubtedly be the biggest year in 
sales volume which the retailer has enjoyed since the 
peak of 1929. Our biggest problem as managers of credit 
sales will be to guard against a breaking down of the 
standards which we have been able to establish. We 
must not let volume override caution to the end that we 
will again find accounts receivable a frozen rather than 
a liquid asset.—G. R. Barrp, Alternate Director, N. R. 
C. A., Vancouver, B. C. 


* * * ** * 


Credit executives have ahead of them the grave re- 
sponsibility of maintaining credit on a basis that will 
insure its continuance in its rightful place in our retail 
credit activity. Extending credit upon a sound and eco- 
nomic basis—alert to possible pitfalls that may be ahead 
—is today of outstanding importance. 

Retail executives must recognize that a Credit Depart- 
ment active in conserving and realizing on receivables is 
just as important as a Sales Department. Credit execu- 
tives must recognize this responsibility and must come 
through with a record that will enable them to say, “We 
have delivered.”—R. A. FRoEBEL, Superintendent Col- 
lections, San Antonio Public Service Co., San Antonio, 
Texas. 

om * * * * 

What is the most important retail credit problem 
for 1937? I would say: To scrutinize all of the factors 
affecting the economic pattern very carefully. Do not be 
influenced by mass viewpoints. Keep the long-range 
viewpoint constantly before you.—R. F. Myers, Credit 
Manager, The Wallace Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


* * * * + 


“Systematic Credit Control” 

Driving an automobile down one of the principal thor- 
oughfares to the office early one morning recently, the 
writer inadvertently exceeded the speed limit by a con- 
siderable margin and was accosted by an officer of the 
law who administered a severe but courteous reprimand 
instead of a ticket. 

The vigilant official performed his duty of CON- 
TROL with efficiency. The incident is an allegory. 
With a general upswing in business, attended by largely 
increasing demands for credit, the paramount factor is 
SysTEMATIC ConTROL which will result in the preven- 
tion of “Accidents” by close observation of the “Stop 
and Go” signals. 

Let’s “Go” in 1937—but learn also when to “Stop” !— 
FRANK Batty, General Credit Manager, Hale Bros., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

- - * * * 
“To Produce Greatest Volume—Without Over- 
expansion” 


Demands are great today on the Credit Department 
to assist the Sales Department in producing a large vol- 
ume—but the credit man must still be the balance wheel 
and maintain a conservative and sound business policy. 
In 1937 the credit man must refrain from overenthu- 
siasm and, as I see it, his big problem for 1937 is CareE- 
FUL, CONSERVATIVE AND CONSTRUCTIVE Credit.—Wwm. 
E. Guass, Secretary and Manager of Credit Sales, Cot- 
trell Clothing Co., Denver, Colo. 

* * * * * 
“Avoid Destructive Competition” 

The velocity of business recovery may presage an un- 
healthy financial growth. To studiously analyze this ac- 
centuation in credit volume—give it broad but still sane 
interpretation and act intelligently—is mandatory upon 


every credit executive. 
(Continued on page 31.) 











OR thirty years (since 1907) the Cownie Tanning 

Company has been engaged in custom tanning of 

furs for trappers and farmers—the raw furs being 
tanned and made up into finished products: Rugs, gar- 
ments, and fine furs. 

Another phase of this business is the mounting of tro- 
phies—heads, birds, fish, etc.—for sportsmen, big-game 
hunters, and anglers. These come from every state in 
the Union, as well as from Alaska and many foreign 
countries. 

With this background, it is one of the oldest tanning 
and fine fur houses in the Middle West—with a world- 
wide business. 

In addition to the custom business, a considerable part 
of the volume of business transacted at the present time 
consists of the sale of new fur garments to the retail 
trade. 

We have factory retail showrooms in Des Moines and 
retail stores (in Iowa) in Fort Dodge, Ottumwa, and 
Waterloo; also leased departments throughout the Mid- 
dle West. 

Naturally, women represent a high percentage of the 
retail customers purchasing fine furs. Much of this busi- 
ness, of course, is done on a credit basis—some on monthly 
charge accounts and a considerable portion on time pay- 
ments (or contract accounts). 

Many phases of credit enter into a business such as 
this but this article will be confined to a discussion of 
our retail credit plan. 

Credit selling, in the fur business, of course, differs 
somewhat from the usual run of selling on time pay- 
ments. However, the basis of credit is the same and we 
attach considerable importance to the local credit bureau, 
which furnishes up-to-date and immediate information for 
the determining of all sales (or rather the acceptance of 
sales). 

A careful study has been made, through the years, as 
to the best way to treat the completion of credit sales. A 
good credit man must, first, have faith in the integrity 
and honesty of the customer, and deal with each case with 
tact and understanding, which come only with the study 
of human nature. . 

We put great importance upon the integrity and char- 
acter of the individual. The human element, with its 
variable reactions, is a great factor in interpreting a credit 
risk. In recent years (during the depression) many an 
individual through circumstances beyond his (or her) 
control, was unable to meet his obligations promptly and, 
as a result, received a poor listing on the credit reports. 

The same individual may have the prime requisites of 
a perfectly good credit risk, and every encouragement 
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Selling Furs 
On. Deferred Payments 


By P. W. WILDERSON 


Secretary-Treasurer, Cownie Tanning Co., Des Moines, lowa 


should be given this person to reestablish his good credit. 
It is essential, therefore, that current trade experience, 
through the credit bureaus and other credit sources, be 
kept current. 


As a subscriber to the local credit bureau, we use its 
service extensively in ascertaining the paying habits of 
the purchaser, keeping the file up to date with current 
information. 

The Cownie Tanning Company has inaugurated a 
policy of pre-decided terms, with a representative of the 
Credit Department completing all sales and selling the 
customer upon the terms decided upon. ‘This has re- 
quired the Credit Department to become more “sales- 
minded” and to not only see that all business that is pos- 
sible is closed, but to get it into shape so it can be accepft- 
able as good business. 

It is obvious that a good credit risk must have some 
essential qualities of a good business person and, when an 
obligation is made, should have a plan to meet that ob- 
ligation. 

Oftentimes, in credit selling in the face of keen com- 
petition, it has been the temptation to accept business on 
a basis dictated by the customer whereas, in many in- 
stances, sales could be made better (from a practical 
standpoint) by selling the customer the policy and terms 
desired by the vendor—to the benefit of both. The ex- 
perience mentioned has been very interesting, and the 
results have been quite gratifying. 

Furs, being perishable and under the classification of 
“soft goods,” require more thought as to extension of 
credit than would an article of a more durable nature. 
Therefore, we attempt to place as many sales under con- 
tract as possible, in order to protect the vendor’s right 
and properly secure the transaction. s 

It is very surprising to find out just how few people 
are really familiar with contracts, or know their purpose, 
or protection, and know how to properly execute them— 
even among well-informed men, who are successful in the 
business world. A good conditional contract will form a 
credit asset that will offset many hazards to credit sales 
and make acceptable and possible business which would 
be highly speculative or unjustifiable without this docu- 
ment. 

We are able to place a very good percentage of sales 
on this basis, which is actually used as a supporting asset 
to the sale. In instances of sales on open charge accounts, 
of course, credit is extended upon the basis of previous 
experience or proper credit rating, and these sales are 
consummated by the Credit Department representative 
the same as other sales. 

After a sale and a contract with definite terms have 
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been arranged, it is no less important that a collection 
follow-up be adopted; also that the purchaser be made 
to understand clearly that the payments are expected to 
be met as arranged and delinquencies are not to be coun- 













tenanced. Forms that are firm, 
courteous and dignified are sent 
promptly on due dates, and it 
is our purpose not to permit 
payments to become in arrears. 


Furs from “Around the World” 


From all parts of the world come hides and pelts of 
fur-bearing animals to Cownie’s Tanning Service: Furs 
from trappers—trophies from sportsmen and big-game 
hunters—pelts of pet animals which will be made into 
rugs and other articles and kept as remembrances by proud 
owners. Photo shows shipments of hides arriving in the 
shipping department. 

—THE Eprror. 





It is our experience that pur- ye 
chasers have more respect fora @ t. 
business institution (and for 
their accounts with that insti- 
tution) which expects prompt- 
ness in securing its payments, 
definitely, when they become 
due. Exceptions will arise and 
special arrangements occasionally are made to meet unfore- 
seen circumstances. 

In addition to the sale of new furs, the Cownie Tanning 
Company operates a modern cold storage plant for fur gar- 
ments, and a factory repair service for all kinds of furs. 
During a period of three months in the spring, thousands 
of fur coats are stored, with repair work being performed 
during the summer season upon a goodly percentage of these 
garments. In the fall the same coats, which have come in 
over a period of three months, have to be redistributed over 
a period of only a few weeks. Credit extension on this 
class of work forms a different problem than that on new 
sales and affords additional opportunity for courtesy and 
diplomacy (and judgment) 
ments. 
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in arranging credit require- 


Credit, as well as other functions of modern business, is 
required to meet changing conditions and affords unusual 
opportunity now to build, constructively, added volume as 
well as institutional good will. 


6" 

Silver Anniversary—National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion—Spokane, Wash., June 15-18, 1937. Plan now to 
attend. 
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November Trends--A Fast-Reading Review 


... Lhe barometer of retail business--a nation-wide cross section of facts and opinions on retail collections 


and credit sales for November, 1936, as compared with November, 1935, compiled by 
Research Division-- National Retail Credit Association... 











N INCREASE in the number of people employed Collections and credit sales in Augusta, Me., increased 
A and, also, increased wages were given as the 12.5 per.cent respectively during’ November, 1936, over 
major factors for the increases in collections and November, 1935. Thanksgiving sales were good; early 

credit sales during November for all cities reporting to orders for ‘automobiles increased considerably and gen- 
eral conditions appear much better. .. . Worcester, Mass., 

reported collections and credit sales off 2.0 per cent due 

High-Lights for November to inclement weather. . . . A new optimism is noted in 


Manchester, N. H., since the Amoskeag Industries, Inc., 
have taken over the old Amoskeag properties. One new 
industry employing over 2,000 people has leased factory 


56 Cities reporting. 
18,621 Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS space. 
44 Cities reported increases. Collections and credit sales were good in the New 
4.6% Was the average increase for all York and Pennsylvania area during November. Pitts- 
cities. burgh reported an increase of 25.0 per cent in credit 
22.3% Was the greatest increase (Paducah, sales—the greatest increase’ of any city reporting—as a 
Ky). result of an improvement in general business conditions. 
5 Cities reported no change. a a : : : ‘ 
7 Cities reported decreases. Credit sales and collections continue to increase in 
5.3% Was the greatest decrease (Salt Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Furniture and appliance sales 
Lake City, Utah). were active due to the building of new homes and apart- 
CREDIT SALES ments. Automobile dealers cannot supply the demand 
for new cars. “People are getting over the ‘don’t care 
54 Cities reported increases. feeling of the depression days and are interested once 
11.2% Was the average increase for all more in paying their bills and establishing good credit 
cities. records.” . . . Credit sales increased 20.0 per cent in 


25.0% Was the greatest increase (Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 
1 City reported no change (Sioux City, 


Charleston, 8. C., due to an improvement in general 
business conditions. However, collections remained un- 











Ta.). changed. 
1 City reported a decrease (0.6%) Collections also remained unchanged in Lexington, 
(Salt Lake City, Utah). Ky., during November as the tobacco sales did not start 
until the 8th of December. . . . Paducah, Ky., reported 
an increase of 22.3 per cent in collections—the greatest 
the RESEARCH Division. In several cities automobile increase of any city reporting—as well as 16 per cent in 
dealers could not supply the demand for new cars. How- credit sales attributed to the fact that local hosiery mills 
ever, collections remained unchanged in 5 cities while 7 and shoe factories are running full time and several proj- 
cities reported decreases. ects under the work relief program are getting under 
30 
.. Ihe Trends--At a Glance 
Average Monthly Percentage Increase Over Same Month of Previous Year 
‘i Cred Solel 36% 1335 3S Collections 35% 1385 SE 
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way. Railroad shops also have more people employed 
than at any time since 1930. 

St. Louis reported credit sales the best in many years 
with an increase of 16.0 per cent during November. The 
public in general seemed to have more money to spend 
and an excellent Christmas business was in evidence. . 
Nashville, Tenn., reported an increase of 14.1 per cent 
in credit sales, with collections unchanged. 

Increases in collections and credit sales in Decatur, 
Iil., during November were attributed to improved con- 
ditions generally and better prices for farm products, re- 
sulting in more money in circulation in both the city and 
rural districts. . . . Joliet, Ill., reported an increase of 
5.0 per cent in both collections and credit sales as the 
result of new developments in the local steel industry. . . . 
An improvement in employment (sugar beet plants are 
operating 24 hours a day) resulted in an increase of 2.0 
per cent in collections and 4.0 per cent in credit sales for 
Bay City, Mich. 

Sioux City, Ia., reported collections as well as credit 
sales unchanged during November. “The effects of the 
drought are now being felt in retarded business.” 

Credit sales increased 6.8 per cent in Tulsa, Obla., 
one women’s specialty store reporting an increase of 23.0 
per cent. . . . Higher wages and more people being put 
back to work resulted in an increase in collections and 
credit sales for all cities in Texas. Automobile dealers 
have been unable to meet the demand for new cars. 








Collections decreased 5.3 per cent in Salt Lake City, 
Utah—the greatest decrease for any city reporting—and 
credit sales were off 0.6 per cent due to a general strike 
of metal miners which automatically reduced payrolls 
of the smelter employees. 

Collections and credit sales in Canon City, Colo., show 
a substantial increase; all coal mines are active; above the 
average prices for fruits and vegetables are now being 
received by farmers and five large road projects are under 
way in surrounding territory. . . . Cheyenne, Wyo., re- 
ported their credit sales, during the past few months, have 
been out of proportion to the income of purchasers. 

An increase in the number of people employed, and 
increased wages and better prices for farm products were 
given as the main reasons for the 12.5 per cent increase 
in collections and 17.5 per cent increase in credit sales 
in Lewiston, Ida. 

San Francisco, Calif., reported a slight decrease in col- 
lections and only.a slight increase in credit sales. This 
is attributed to conditions resulting from the maritime 
strike. 

Victoria, B. C., and London, Ont., reported their in- 
creases in collections and credit sales as being due to 
better business conditions generally. The welfare rolls 
in London, Ont., have been reduced considerably during 
the last two months. 











Comparative Reports --By Cities-- November, 1936, vs. November, 1935 





















































Increase i Increase Increase - Increase 
District and City Collec- or Credit or’ District and City Collec- or Credit or 
tions Decrease Sales Decrease tions Decrease Sales Decrease 

1. Augusta, Me. Good +12.5 Good +12.5 Cleveland, Ohio Good +12 Good +... 
Lewiston, Me. Fair + 2.0 Fair + 2.5 Dayton, Ohio Good + 9.5 Good +224 
Worcester, Mass. Good + 4.0 Good +... Toledo, Ohio Good + 5.0 Good + 5.0 
Manchester, N. H. Fair + 5.0 Fair +10.0 Milwaukee, Wis. Good - 0.9 Good ae 
Providence, R. I. Fair + 3.0 Good = +13.0 Average Good + 3.9 Good _+12.0 
Average Fair + 5.3 Good + 3.2 7. Cedar Rapids, Ia. Good Nochg. Good + 7.0 

2. New York, N. Y. Fair - 21 Good a Davenport, Ia. Fair - 1.0 Fair er 
Syracuse, N. Y. Good + 5.0 Good  +10.0 Sioux City, Ia. Fair Nochg. Fair Nochg. 
Utica, N. Y. Fair + 6.0 Good +12.0 Duluth, Minn. Good + 4.9 Good eee 
Erie, Pa. Good +3.0 Good +10.5 St. Paul, Minn. Fair -t7 Ged +.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Good +15.0 Good +25.0 Omaha, Neb. Fair + 2.0 Fair +... 
Reading, Pa. Good +10.0 Good +10.0 Average Fair + 0.7 Fawr + 3.5 
Average Good + 6.1 Good +13.3 8. Tulsa, Okla. Fair ~ 0.1 Good + 6.8 

: Amarillo, Tex. Fair + 9.6 Fair +11.1 

3. Baltimore, Md. Good +13 Good +... ee 

Charleston, W. Va. Good + 3.0 Good = +18.5 Austin, Tex. Good + 2.8 Good +11.4 
Average Good +24 Good +18.5 Borger, Tex. Good +18.0 Good = +15.0 
Fort Worth, Tex. Good + 5.7 Good + 7.4 
4. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Good +20.0 Good +18.0 Houston, Tex. Good + 7.4 Good +11.1 
Jacksonville, Fla. Good +12.5 Good = +17.5 Average Good + 7.2 Good +104 
Charleston, S. C. Fair Nochg. Good  +20.0 9. Salt Lake City, Utah G oe ; me ry 
Average Good +10.8 Good +18.5 Casper, Wyo. i + “es — 4 " 

5. El Dorado, Kans. Fair + 5.0 Fair + 5.0 Cheyenne, Wyo. Fair + 0.1 Fair +10.0 
Lexington, Ky. Fair Nochg. Good  +10.0 Torrington, Wyo. Good + 5.0 Good + 5.0 
Paducah, Ky. Good +22.3 Good +16.0 Average Good +2.2 Good +48 
St. Louis, Mo. Good + 2.0 Good  +16.0 10. Lewiston, Ida. Good +12.5 Good +17.5 
Nashville, Tenn. Fair Nochg. Good +14.1 Spokane, Wash. Good + 6.0 Good ae 
Average Good + 6.0 Good +14.0 Average Good + 9.2 Good +17.5 

6. Decatur, IIl. Good + 7.5 Good + 9.0 11. San Francisco and ‘ 2 . * 
Joliet, Ill. Good +5.0 Good + 5.0 Oakland, Calif. _ == i +h 
Evansville, Ind. Good Pisua Good +... Santa Barbara, Calif. Fair + 2.0 Fair + 8.0 
Bay City, Mich. Good + 2.0 Good + 4.0 Average Fair .. _ Fair + 5.0 
Detroit, Mich. Good — 2.8 Good  +21.6 12. Vancouver, B. C. Good + 0.5 Good +... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Good + 1.0 Good  +10.0 Victoria, B. C. Good + 5.0 Good + 8.0 
Mount Clemens, Mich. Fair + 9.0 Good  +10.0 London, Ont. Good + 5.0 Good + 8.0 
Cincinnati, Ohio Good + 6.7 Good +21.1 Average Good + 3.5 Good + 8.0 
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CREDIT DEPARTMENT LETTERS 


By DANIEL J. HANNEFIN 


T THIS time of the year, the question of “returns” 
A is brought home quite forcibly to the retail store. 
This, therefore, is a good time to discuss the prob- 

lem of merchandise returns and to give you some examples 


of successful forms used by various communities to over- 
come it. 


Figure 1 shows the center pages of a four-page folder 
used by the Akron Merchants’ Association. The front 
page (not shown) carries this caption: 


“Rules Regulating the Return of Merchandise 
Adopted by the Akron Merchants’ Association. Please 
Read Carefully.” 


The fourth page continues the regulations for return 
of merchandise, stipulating the return of the sales slip, 
rules for return of gifts, and the time limits. Under the 
caption “Stores Adopting Policy,” are listed the names 
of 25 stores. 


Figure 2 shows a very effective enclosure or package 

insert used by the Merchants and Manufacturers As- 
sociation (Inc.) of Washington, D. C. 
” Figure 3 is a similar enclosure used by the Retail Credit 
Association of Minneapolis. This insert is only a small 
part of a very aggressive campaign—being conducted by 
the Minneapolis Association—to reduce merchandise re- 
turns. 


This campaign uses every kind of medium, from news- 
paper advertisements to package inserts, to “put its mes 
sage over.” There is a folder for every purpose, even 
some to explain the proper care of cottons, linens, blankets, 
hosiery, and dainty garments. One is especially directed 
to the salespeople, with a thought-provoking question, 
“How Well Do You Sell?” and ending with this ad- 
monition: “Sell! Don’t merely send merchandise out on 


approval in the hope that your customer will sell her- 
self.” 


(The Minneapolis Association, by the way, seems to be 
one of the few credit associations which recognize “re- 
turned goods” as a credit problem. After all, it is a 
serious credit problem because the credit department is 
usually forced to carry the burden of adjustments. ) 

Figure 4 is another four-page folder—a very complete 
one—used by the Retail Merchants Board of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce. [Illustration shows the in- 
side pages. Under the caption “How You May Coop- 
erate to Reduce Expenses!” the front page carries a 
real “selling message” which follows: 

“Retail establishments, represented in the membership 
of the Retail Merchants Board of Trade, make every 
effort to bring to you the latest and best merchandise at 
the lowest possible cost. 

“To do this, they constantly seek to eliminate unneces- 
sary expense. The continued thoughtfulness and coop- 
eration of the buying public is solicited and will mate- 
rially assist in this worthy effort.” 

Figure 5 is a “good will” letter which is so much out 
of the ordinary we felt impelled to reproduce it. “We 
have had remarkable results from its use,” writes J. M. 
Forbis, Credit Manager of the Forest Hill Dairy. “The 
letters were mailed only to those customers actually en- 
titled to them. 

“We mailed them at the rate of 300 per month so the 
city would not be flooded with them at one time, which 
would cheapen them. We have received phone calls and 
letters of appreciation from hundreds who received them.” 

Figure 6 is an association collection letter, one of a 
series used in Minneapolis. At this timie of the year, 
when many delinquent accounts are being referred to 
local associations for action, such letters deserve serious 
consideration. Any association interested, we feel sure, 


can obtain copies of these letters from the Minneapolis 
Association. 
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CREDIT-GRAPH 75 
Percentage Increase 
RECORD 
OF COLLECTIONS 
Over 1935 
50 
25 customers’ good will. 

















Check Your COLLECTIONS 
Against These! | 


The 4 Vital Essentials of Business Are: 


1. Purchasing Dept—You BUY from Displays 

2. Advertising Dept—You ADVERTISE by Displays 

3. Sales Dept—You SELL through Displays 

4. Collection Dept—You IGNORE the Psychology of Educational Displays. 

Therefore, Efficiency Is Not at Its Best 

CREDIT-GRAPH SYSTEM is the only visual display as an educational and 

collection method. It pays big dividends, settles accounts pleasantly, keeps 
Successful credit men unhesitatingly adopt Credit-Graph System—So should you! 


Write for Detailed Information 


CREDIT-GRAPH SYSTEMS, Jackson, Mich. or Somerset, Mich. 
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2040 MADISON AVENUE 
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Mr. Frank T. Miner, 
991 Saxon Avenue, 
Memphis, Tennessee, 


Dear Mr, Miner: 


Did you ever have the feeling that you were failing to do 
something important, and could not think what it was? So have I. 
But today I thought of iti 


And this is it: the writer, who is responsible for our 
credit relations and collections, has spent most of his time with a 
list of names that do not include such good customers as you. The 
most familiar names are those to whom he writes many letters. 


When we glance at your account, we pass on with a gemuine 
glow of satisfaction, knowing that your remittances follow your pur- 
chases like clock-work, without even a reminder from us, 


When we consider all the letters we have been compelled 
to write during this year, it is a pleasure to voluntarily write one 
to a customer who has, even in this present-day stress, maintained 
such a high standard. 


Perhaps it has never coourred to you what a joy such an 
account as yours is to a credit man, 


So now my conscience feels better, With sincere apprecia- 
tion and cordial good wishes to you. 


Very truly yours, 


FOREST HILL DAIR 


— 
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Returns of Merchandise Are Being Reduced! (3) 


he, aratitude of all retail store personnel goes to everyone 
of their customers who has aided in reducing the quantity 
of goods returned | 












of merchandise returned, in requests for adjust- 
ments and return within the six day limit. 
Unjust returns, unfair requests for adjustments and delin- 
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Pre-Payment of Parcel Post 
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Proper Handling of the Credit Risk 





T SEEMS to me the only way to approach this very 
important subject is to question seriously the accu- 
racy of the concept of “Credit”? which we, in the 

credit extension field, have accepted. It seems wise for 
us to challenge our own concept because everyone else, 
including the Government, has already challenged it. 

Furthermore, I am not at all sure that there is a uni- 
formity of thought within our own ranks concerning this 
concept of credit. 

When you raise the question as to what is the proper 
method of dealing with a credit risk who is now making 
a comeback, it must be presupposed that you have found 
the right philosophy of credit. If you have the right phi- 
losophy, then your problem is merely one of application. 
I have, unfortunately, come to the conclusion that we 
have two problems to be answered: First, that of deter- 
mining sound principles and, second, that of intelligent 
application, 

During the last five years, the status of business has 
changed just as radically as the status of kings. In the 
past, it has been the accepted theory and practice to admit 
that business was self-sufficient unto itself—that it an- 
swered only to itself for its errors, and took unto itself 
the profits resulting from good management. 

This concept of self-sufficiency permeated each re- 
spective organization, and I believe the Credit Depart- 
ment felt that it was sufficient unto itself; that if it made 
errors, there was a penalty suffered by the business. If it 
proved wise in credit extension, the profit of the business 
was increased correspondingly. Beyond this, no other ac- 
counting was necessary. 

I do not pretend to be able to know whether or not 
this economic concept of rugged individualism is a cor- 
rect one—nor to pass judgment on its corollary, “The 
Survival of the Fittest.” 

There are a few things, however, which it is rather 
easy to decide upon. One is that business today has be- 
come too much a part of our lives to be able to expect a 
free hand in its future operation. The rearing of families 
has been transferred to the church, to the school, and to 
the servants, in order that the demands of business and 
of our own high standards of living may be satisfied. 
This condition has developed very slowly, but very surely 
and, unquestionably, it is putting a certain viewpoint into 
the minds of 120 million people who are subject to this 
condition. 

Business management has changed. There is very 
little single proprietorship. In its place we find corpora- 
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Who Is Now 
Making a “Comeback” 


By J. J. DORAN 


Secretary, Davison-Paxon Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


tions financed by stockholders who hire technical talent 
to manage the business activities. The influence of owner- 
personality has disappeared. 

The next thing that is self-evident is that people of 
today are much more qualified to criticize business man- 
agement than they were twenty-five years ago. This is a 
result, on the one hand, of a greater participation in busi- 
ness by the mass of people and, on the other hand, of 
our educational facilities. 

We are, therefore, meeting an entirely different type of 
customer today than the one we met in the “good old 
days.” I believe our philosophy of credit in the past was 
more or less based on the divine right of kings to dictate 
to a people who had to accept what was designed for 
them, rather than an honest attempt on the part of credit 
management to analyze the problem in its entirety and to 
give equal weight to its many important factors. 

As I see the present-day problem of credit extension, 
it must be studied from three distinct viewpoints—the 
economic, the sociological, and the judicial. 

Let us discuss the economic phase first. It is the one 
we have always discussed. Credit, in terms of economics, 
is a medium of exchange—a substitute for money. Under 
this concept, we have established our entire credit struc- 
ture. All of our rules, all of our systems emanate from 
this simple principle. 

Credit could only be extended, originally, as a matter 
of convenience to people who could pay and would pay 
promptly. In order to expedite the handling of credit 
under this concept, our credit bureaus were formed to 
determine the financial status of applicants, and their 
paying habits. Today, we have a most efficient system 
of credit testing, a most efficient system of handling credit 
applications, and a very efficient collection system, but all 
three are founded on the economic concept of credit. 

As a result of this accepted economic concept, our judi- 
cial concept has evolved. If a man does not pay promptly, 
he may be sued. Our negotiable instruments are all 
based on the theory that a man can pay, and if he does 
not pay according to due date, he may be sued. 

Now I want to raise the question as to whether or not 
this is really all there is to the concept of credit—or 
shouldn’t the sociological angle be given consideration? 
In other words, the question which has been raised dur- 
ing the last five years, and particularly by the present 
administration in Government, is whether or not the 
greatest good for the greatest number of people can be 
brought about under this plan. 
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Has it served society best that debtors should be sued, 
imprisoned, embarrassed, perhaps financially ruined? Has 
this nation become a better one because of these principles 
of operation, or can a better way be found to better serve 
the interest of the country as a whole? There are a 
great many people who believe that what we have done 
in the past has not been to the best interests of everybody. 

Whenever a government agency acts in the manner in 
which the present administration has acted, and still wins 
the approval of the mass of people, it means that the peo- 
ple are in sympathy with whatever that action may be. 
The present Government has appropriated money to 
finance credit transactions, based almost entirely upon a 
sociological approach, rather than an economic one. Peo- 
ple will be taxed that this type of operation might be put 
on trial. The significance of such an action cannot be 
overlooked by the credit craft! 

The opinion of each customer in America concerning 
credit extension has been radically changed, and it per- 
haps may never revert back to the old acceptance. The 
Government has altered the judicial angle of credit in 
many, many ways—the most outstanding and significant 
one being the introduction of the “77-B clause” in our 
Bankruptcy Act. This action has entirely ignored the 
economic and judicial concepts of credit, and has been 
based entirely on the sociological aspect. 

These actions taken by the Government have been un- 
doubtedly rash and impulsive. Because of this, there will 
develop errors which may in turn have a backfire of huge 
economic proportion. The other side of the question, 
however, is: Should not credit management have antici- 
pated these changing needs, and attempts been made to 
meet the requirements with constructive and anticipated 
plans, which world have left relatively less economic 
waste as an aftermath? 

Business will pay for these governmental sociological 
experiments. Would it not have been better to make the 
experiments under our own direction, and control the 
cost ? 

Having raised these questions and given them their 
proper place, we can now proceed to the more timely 
topic of the proper method of handling a credit risk who 
is now making a comeback. 

It seems to me that one question which must be faced 
is: “How can the best interests of our community be 
served?” How can all merchants in a community get 
together and face this problem very frankly, analyze it 
into its minute details, see how bad the economic situa- 
tion really is, and then see within what limitations they 
may proceed to serve their community, and give due 
weight to the sociological factor. 

This presupposes another question: “Is it the respon- 
sibility of the merchant to worry about the welfare of his 
community?” To the extent that he is dependent upon 
his community for his own economic life, he has a selfish 
interest in rehabilitating, in the shortest possible time, the 
economic structure of the community. 

We might also consider that people, who are denied for 
too great a length of time those things for which they 
have developed a feeling of necessity, may learn to do 
without such things and in doing so reduce their standard 
of living, and thus reduce the merchant’s opportunity of 
selling such items in the future. Then, again, there are 
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certain manufacturers of products marketing direct to the 
consumer with liberal credit terms, based entirely upon 
the customer's ability to pay in the future, and not all 
upon his past. Such manufacturers are undoubtedly go- 
ing to take some part of the available dollar which might 
go to the local merchant. 

We might also consider whether or not it is good mer- 
chandising for a merchant to invest large amounts of 
money in new fixtures and new air-conditioning systems 
and refuse, on the other hand, to invest in customers who 
may need help during a rehabilitation period. Under the 
old economic concept of credit, such help would be denied 
under the theory that that’s what banks were made for. 

However, the merchant is much closer to the customer 
than a bank can ever hope to be, understands more com- 
pletely the customer’s problems, and could act as a go- 
between—between banker and customer—to the best in- 
terests of all concerned. We might also consider, at this 
point, that at various times in the past, in answer to 
various types of legislative attacks, merchants claimed to 
be the purchasing agents of the consumer, and that their 
stores were community institutions. 

It is seen, therefore, that the merchant has demanded 
the right to represent the sociological aspect of the prob- 
lem. He should be willing, therefore, to take a leading 
part in the rehabilitation of his community. 

If this latter result can be brought about, by being pa- 
tient with customers, by intelligently working out a finan- 
cial plan with them, and establishing methods to control 
the operation of such a plan, then merchants will be 
serving their own selfish interests to best advantage by 
participating in such a plan. 

In working out this plan, it seems to me the fact that 
there are some black marks on the record against the cus- 
tomer (perhaps a bankruptcy record) cannot be used 
against a customer to the same extent today as in the past. 
Such a record ten years ago would have almost “black- 
balled” the customer from future credit. It seems to me 
that today the circumstances must be much more thor- 
oughly understood. 

The mere perfunctory acceptance of the record can no 
longer be tolerated. A man’s past, before the black marks 
were recorded, must be considered. In other words, we 
might use the record beyond 1930 as a yardstick, rather 
than the record since 1930. 

Here is where a well-organized credit bureau should 
prove invaluable. It can, on the one hand, supply the 
information needed and, on the other hand, be the cen- 
tral source of the development of the community plan 
of operation. 

I doubt seriously if merchants can act independently 
under such a plan as successfully as they can collectively. 
If a customer without very much income and with an 
accumulation of past-due debts is to be given ample 
credit to supply his current needs, the best interests of 
everyone can be served by the coordination of information 
and the extension of credit arranged in stipulated amounts 
so that a new problem will not arise in the near future 
in so far as the customer is concerned. 

Let us get down to specific cases. Here is a customer 
who has made a purchase, and has asked to have it 
charged. We find that the account has been inactive for 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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The Nation’s Collection Percentages -- lpver 
























































































































































DEPARTMENT STORES DEPARTMENT STORES WOMEN’S SPECIALTY FURNITURE STORES Y | 

DISTRICT (Open Accounts) (Install A ts) STORES (Installment Accounts) 
pon 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 

AV.| HL | LO.] AV.} HL| LO.} AV.| HI | LO.} AV.| HI] LO.] AV.| HI | LO.| AV.| HL| LO] Av.| HL | Lo.] Av.| HL | Lod | Lo. | J 

Boston, Mass. 55.2 |74.1 |40.3/53.0/73.8/39.9 $17.1 |28.6/12.2 116.2/27.8 112.3 [54.0/59.0 141.5 1549|600/448) — | —| —] —| —] - 3/59.316 
Providence, R. I. 46.7 |49.0 |45.0}46.0 |50.0/44.3) — | —]| — =) Soe = _ - =<) —— = = ie - 

| Lynn, Mass. 50.0 |58.0 |40.6|50.4 |57.0|43.7] — - - - 220] —} —| —]| -—I -}-- — 114.6 118.3 111.0}12.0)15.0 | 91 | Bye 
Springfield, Mass. 56.2/64.6 |51.3 154.8 161.3 |49.4 §22.1/32.0 |13.3 119.7 |27.1 11.1 154.8 |59.9 |48.0 156.0 |59.6/51.8) — —) = 2 =<) = coe - 
Worcester, Mass. 434 |46.6/42.2/46.5|544 |43.6 }25.3/25.5|25.2123.8/23.9 |23.7 [38.0 |46.8 |30.8 | 40.0/49.0 |27.9 -| —%— | — ae 
New York City 49.1 /63.3|429/50.8 |65.0/44.4119.0 |25.5|13.3}194 |22.7/11.8 [51.4 |58.1 |40.4/50.0|58.1|445 — se, * - a 0153.0|3 
Pittsburgh, Pa® =) —- ~ _ _ _ =- = -~ = = -_ - - 7” sai = = - —_ - —| = ah ee 

2 Reading, Pa. 51.8 /54.3/49.4|53.5 [58.7 |488} — |19.5; — | — |234| — | — |500} — | — |53.0| — 912.6/14.6/10.7 }16.9 |23.0/10.8) Bi. — 
Syracuse, N. Y. 442/45 3|43.2142 7/465 |38.4 $18.8 |23.8)14.4 117.4 |25.1/15.6 145.8 |50.6/41.1/50.0/505/498) — |11.5) —]}] — 112.2) —|]B-| — 
Utica, N. Y. 39.0 |43.0 |35.0 |38.0 |42.5|36.0] - — | — | — $390 |44.2 |36.0 [37.5 [43.1 |34.6197 |105/82190 1140/87 ;/—8-| — 
Washington, D.C. [39.2 |53.3 (28.7 143.2 |54.3 [35.8 11.9 113.5/8.6 23/14. 3)110) — | —| —} —| —| —]} —|] —| -—] -] -]| -TRe] - 

3 Huntington, W. Va. 157.5/62.1/52.9162.0/64.4/495189 19.1 |87}] — |86) — cdl Mi) Wee! Coent Mined Ben -|i—| -— 1 — 108) =a 
Baltimore, Md. 45.2|51.8 |38.6142.6|52.3/36. 6116.3 |26.8/ 7.0 115.6/270| 63 141.6)45.1|38.51/40.6/464|372) — | —| —]|] —]| —| —|§-| — 

4 Birmingham, Ala. 45.4|/46.8 |42.7 147.4 |48.2/46.0 }25.0/304 |19.6 [26.7 /36.0 |17.5 137.1 |41.0/33.2/44.3/47.0/41.7 112.614.011.591 1.2113.3) 81, R- | — 
Atlanta, Ga. 404 |41.8|39.0}40.2/40.4 |400 113.6 |16.0 |11.3}14.3|16.2)12.5136.7 |37.4 |36.1 137.3 37.7 36.9 12.2113.) 114 21 241118) fos) — 
Kansas City, Mo. 70.4 /81.5/59.2|68.8|76.0/61.5} — 152) — |] — {18.0} — 55.6 /60.8/52.3/52.8|64.8/47.3] — 1100) — | —| 97) -|—-/| — 

5 St. Louis, Mo. 57.8/67.1 /51.2/55.5 | 63.5/50.4)22 1/26.1/18.6 12 1.2/26.6|17.1147.9|61.2/38.3149 5/584 /403) — | — | —| —| — | —]ih2| — 
Little Rock, Ark. 42.1|52.8|37.3 147.0 |47.5 |39.2120.3/216/18.9] — 144) —— —|} —| —} —| —| -—] -—|—-] -] -|] -|- 4 + 
Cleveland, O. 52.5|55.2|46.6}48.4 57.5 | 47.6 119.6 |36.1 12.8 119.4 |30.5|12.9 143.4/45.0/42.0}43.2/45.0 |38.2] 9.1 | 9.6 |8.6 19.1 |10.6/7.5 .4)22.2)5. 
Cincinnati, O. 53.2/58.0 | 48.7 | 526/580 |49.7 116.3/20.4/12.8115.0 | 20.1 |10.7 154.2/61.0/47.8/55.2/63.6/49.2) — | —/| —] —]| —] —- 6/48 816 
Columbus, O. 47.0/56.8 |46.1 149.1 |57.8/48.0 912.0 /13.3 |10.7 }12.9/13.3 |12.5952.4 |52.8/45.9 151.1 |55.7/46.5 113.3 35.0 (10.7 113.3 |37.0 i251 8 — | — 
Toledo, O. 45.8|54.6|44.7149.1 |56.3)48.7 117.3 /18.3 | 16.6 1196 |20.9 |15.5 149.7 |61.0/42.0/53.0/60.6/380}] — | —| —]}] —| — | —1830/33.0]5. 

6 Youngstown, O. 49.9 /50.7 |49.1/50.2/50.9 /49.4 715.3 15.7 |14.9 [15.0/15.1|14.9] — (54.6) — [51.0 /58.3/43.7117.2/19.3 15.1 117.0/17.6 163) 8 — | — 
Detroit, Mich. 55.6 |67.6 |41.9 157.7 |70.3/46.8 J21.3/24.9)17.3 125.3/29.0 |20.5 154.2 |56.4|50.9 /56.3/60.0 52.2] — | —| —]}] —]|] —]| - .6/41.016 
Grand Rapids, Mich. [47.7 |50.5|44.7143.7/447|423] —| —| —{ —| — | — $52.9|60.8/44.3/52 6/56.3/464 114.8 /206/ 9.1 [14.1 /21.1/85/8-| — 
Milwaukee, Wis. 51.6 (64.4 |42.1151.5|59.9 |42.6 919.7 |21.7/19.4120.7/208)17.9] — 493) — | — |53.7; —} —|69| —|] —|74] - 9 |30.0 45 
Springfield, Ill. * 32 8/44 216.6 |33.8/485)150} — | —| — | — | — | — 931.6/34.1/29.0]33.3/37.6/29.0119.0 |27.5 12.9]18.7 |278 12518 -— | — 12 
Duluth, Minn. — }416| —]}] — |361) —7—] —| —| —] -—|] —] —f] — (67.1) — [$66/63.9/4207 — | —| —] -—| —] -T§-] — 
St. Paul, Minn. 56.3 | 60.0 |52.0 [56.9 |62.1/530) —}| —}| —]| —] — | — 947.7]51.1/444]47.9|50.0/450} —}| —}| —] —]}] —]| - | 
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A New Medium for Collections 


By JASON E. HAMMOND 
Manager, Michigan Retail Dry Goods Association, Lansing, Mich. 


tirely new and revolutionary method of credit 

education and friendly collections, known as the 
“Credit-Graph.” The system has so consistently proved 
its worth that we were glad to ask that it be presented at 
our three recent Regional State Dry Goods Association 
Meetings. 


Oe dete ae the writer was made aware of an en- 


Credit-Graph is not wizardry. It is just the practical 
application of those hitherto neglected common sense 
principles that progressive business has applied to almost 
every other branch of business—but which they have 
neglected to use in making collections. 


No merchant could succeed today if he did not visualize 
his merchandise by window displays, by counter displays 
and by publicity displays. The “eye-gate” is used to 
photograph the message to the brain, thus the picture is 
pleasantly remembered. 

Credit-Graph does just that with obligations. 


In other things than those pertaining to the payment 
of obligations no one is foolish enough to call the atten- 
tion of the trade to the desired object just “once a month” 
and then under conditions suggestive of coercion. We 
may dress up our statements and duns the best way we 
can but they are still cold and often offensive. Many 
people, it is true, are unreasonably sensitive—but the 
Credit-Graph has a magic way of making even statement 
approaches both friendly and inoffensive. 

Credit-Graph seems to be a strictly impersonal but 
highly efficient credit educator. It visualizes and clearly 
pictures every factor of credit responsibility and credit 
good will, and also the penalties of neglected obligations. 

The system includes a specially prepared form that, it 
is claimed, should be used as a friendly educator on the 
back of the customers’ charge account slips. It is further 
contended that any type of business doing a general 
credit business should use this Credit-Graph on all sales 
slips. Customers are thus constantly reminded, in the 
most approved and efficient visual and impersonal man- 
ner, of the creditor’s desire to help his debtors keep their 
credit unimpaired, and also of their responsibility in meet- 
ing payments when due. 

When a customer has lapsed, he should of course be 
reminded of it promptly by letter or personal contact 
which can be accomplished much more easily without 
causing offense. (Offense as a rule is very costly.) The 
collection department, by inadvertent errors in judgment, 
can dislodge in an hour what has cost large sums in 
advertising and sales ability to build up. 

The credit department has a hard and thankless task, 
but Credit-Graph relieves the strain and at the same time 
does the job better than other methods will do it. Even 
the most carefully worded letters are frequently not re- 
ceived in the intended spirit, largely because these meth- 
ods proclaim to the debtor the fact that he is picked out 
and individualized as ‘Poor Pay.” Even if he is, he re- 
sents the suggestion. 
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Credit-Graph treats all alike, since it is a uniform and 
established policy, and no one has ever been known to 
take offense through its use. 

Credit-Graph statements are sometimes used as simple 
“Graph Statements’—or they may be adapted to any 
present forms or system now in use. 

There is one other feature that appeals to the writer 
as of great importance. Credit-Graph eliminates waste. 
We know of firms who use in succession: (1) a detailed 
statement; (2) six follow-up stickers; (3) three follow- 
up cards; (4) three letters; and (5) a “Final Notice.” 

Truly, that is waste in printing, postage and labor— 
to say nothing of the unnecessary offense and consequent 
loss of valuable customers. 

It seems to us, therefore, from observation, that the 
Credit-Graph way is the most sensible, scientific, modern, 
inexpensive and efficient way to “get the money” and at 
the same time retain the debtor’s good will. 

Of course, every type of business which does a credit 
business will have some customers with whom other and 
severe methods must be used but those are not the de- 
sirable customers, if the Credit-Graph educational system 
does not bring them in line through its silent work. 

This is the way this revolutionary new system looks to 
us and that is why we were glad to invite its presenta- 
tion at our regional gatherings last fall. 











Read These Books: 


Credit Department 


Salesmanship 


By Bartlett and Reed 
Authors of “Retail Credit Practice” 


A complete and authoritative manual on such im- 
portant topics as: 


Use of selling psychology in credit work; use of 
sales promotion to build up more char accounts 
for the store; use of letters for both collection and 
sales bulding; use of the newest methods of han- 
dling the installment credit problem. 


These are but a few of the topics covered with 
specific suggestions—‘case-studies”’—from success- 
ful experience. Designated as official textbook for 
the Advanced Credit Course. 

PRICE $3.50 


er 


Retail Credit Practice 
By Bartlett & Reed 
A practical, authoritative manual for retail store 


credit executives and students of credit practices. 
Official Textbook of N. R. C. A. Courses. 


PRICE $4.00 
er 
Order From 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
Executive Offices, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Centralization of Customer Records 


By F. A. MATATALL 
Treasurer, Charles Ogilvy, Ltd., Ottawa, Canada 


HEN II first became interested in department- 

store work (about eleven years ago), two fea- 

tures of the business struck me very forcibly 
from an accountant’s viewpoint. The first was that prob- 
ably no line of business was as highly developed from an 
accounting standpoint; the second that, surely, in no line 
of business was such carelessness permitted as in the 
authorizing of charges, or the practice of the policy of 
“not letting the right hand know what the left hand 
doeth” as in the keeping of customer records. Now, 
eleven years later, I am still amazed! 








Author’s Note: 


For your own satisfaction you should 
keep a central record of all your deal- 
ings with every customer. By so doing 


you are in a position to give your bureau 
the same kind of service you expect 
from it. 


This article describes a record which 
comprises an exact, fool-proof author- 
izing system—a centralized customer 
record—a credit report file—an auto- 
matic, systematic, periodical check-up on 
the collection department—and a change 
of address file—all in one simple com- 
bination. 











During the intervening years, I have examined the 
records of many stores (both large and small), and the 
minimum of efficiency which is accepted as normal in both 
of the above-mentioned phases of department-store work 
is almost appalling. The peculiar part of it is, too, that 
the larger the store the less importance it seems to attach 
to the keeping of centralized records. 

Often the monthly charge accounts are kept in one 
office, the budgeted charge accounts in another, and the 
deferred payment accounts in still another. No one ever 
seems to consider the desirability or the necessity of hav- 
ing these records centralized in the interest of the effi- 
cient operation of the business. Very often the various 
kinds of deferred payment accounts in the same office are 
kept in different ledgers, without any effort being made 
to even bring the information from these similar accounts 
together ! 


The result is that if and when information is desired 
as to the store’s dealings with an individual (as is re- 
quired daily by your bureau) either a search of all these 
different records, involving a serious loss of time, is 
necessary or complete information is not secured. Both 
the loss of time in securing the information and the neg- 
lect to secure full information are uneconomical and un- 
necessary. 


Our particular business is not a very large one but the 
system which is operated so successfully here would op- 
erate just as satisfactorily were we doing ten times the 
volume. Records are so arranged that at any moment 
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of any day we can determine any customer’s up-to-the- 
minute balance on monthly account— 

—her purchases and paying habits on monthly account 
for years back 

—any changes of address during the past many years 

—what items have been purchased by her on any of 
our many deferred payment plans, what terms were ar- 
ranged on each and whether or not these terms were lived 
up to 

—her credit record at the last time one was obtained 

—whether or not her account was ever placed in the 
hands of our outside collectors or an outside collection 
agency, as well as whether or not collection correspond- 
ence was ever necessary on her account 

—her credit limit as set by the credit manager and 
details of any suits, garnishees, chattel mortgages, repos- 
sessions, incarcerations, etc., as reported by the news- 
papers or the credit bureau bulletins—and all this infor- 
mation is contained on a 4x6 card arranged with one- 
line visibility in strict alphabetical order on revolving 
racks! 

We have issued two classes of shopping cards similar to 
the one illustrated (Figure 1). These cards are printed 
in blank, typed with name, address and number, and then 
covered with a sheet of transparent celluloid before being 
sent out. We do not feel that our business is large 
enough to warrant the use of Charg-a-Plate equip- 
ment and we find that this plan works out very well. 
The celluloid prevents soiling and wear, is washable and 
is not unduly expensive. (See illustration next page.) 


To customers of unquestioned credit responsibility a 
white card is supplied, and no record of their purchases is 
kept except for the usual entering on the monthly account 
statements, which are entered in detail. 

To the other class of customers, those whose means are 
limited but who pay religiously each month for all pur- 
chases made during the previous month, a buff-colored 
card is sent and the sales staff has instructions to tele- 
phone through on the authorizing telephones for author- 
ization on all individual purchases made on these cards 
in excess of $15. This is done simply to guard against 
any of these accounts running wild for—as with the 
white cards—the only other detailed record made during 
the month of the purchasing done by this class of customer 
is on the monthly account statement. The customers who 
hold these cards are naturally the choice of the list and 
comprise about one-fourth of our active accounts. 

All others must have all charge ‘“‘take-withs” in excess 
of one dollar authorized. “Charge-sends” are carried to 
the authorizing desk on special carriers every few mo- 
ments and are recorded on the file the same as the “take- 
withs” as described shortly below. 

The mainspring of the whole system is, of course, the 
file card itself. For the sake of clarity in describing this 
operation we will follow through an account from its 
inception and to further simplify the explanation we will 
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assume that all the things that may happen to the vari- 
ous accounts after they are opened, happen to this one 
particular account, which, of course, would hardly be the 
case in actual practice. 

A customer, Mrs. A. A. Aaron (a fictitious name), 
applies for credit. The credit manager approves the ap- 
plication, limits the account to $50 and then passes the 
application form, along with the credit report, to the 
authorizing office. One of the authorization file operators 
immediately makes out a file card as per Figures 2 and 3 
(front and back of card), typing (nothing but the record 
of purchases and payments may be written) the name, 
address and limit on the front of the card, and the credit 
report in the space provided for the purpose on the back 
of the card. 


Explanation of Forms 


On Figures 2 and 3 (front and back of master card) 
the column headings were printed in such small type it 
was impossible to reproduce them legibly so we print 
them here: Figure 2, (left to right): Month; Purchases; 
Other Debits; Payments; Other Credits. (Other columns 
repeat same headings.) Figure 3 (left to right): Date; 
Mdse.; Terms; Amount; Date Paid Out; Remarks. 
(All forms explained in detail in text.) 


MEMORANDUM TO DELIVERY DEPARTMENT 
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A parcel in the delivery from departments 19 oe? 


ont ctteant to 00a. 20:4 Daag ws 
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is to be held until further instructions are glen for its disposal. 
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MANcE OF ADDRESS FORM 


(No change of address on accounts or records is to be made (8) 
except upon the authority of this form) 
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MEMORANDUM TO COLLECTOR 


A payment of $ co © 


was received to-day on account of 


Mra aw Chi4y 


63 y ae” 
b4 pdfs ibe 


Operator Cradtt F tle 


Dote___2/- 72-96. 





As a file card is made out only for monthly charge ac- 
counts and as oftentimes a customer has had dealings with 
the store on a deferred payment basis long before opening 
a monthly account, we maintain a one-line tubular, alpha- 
betical file of all deferred payment accounts for persons 
who carry no monthly account with us. The operator 
then refers next to this tubular file and finds (the signals 
used indicate the type of deferred payment account) that 
this particular customer had purchased a Hoover vacuum 
cleaner from us four years ago, furniture two years later, 
and that she is at present paying for an electric refrigera- 
tor. (This being the case a credit report would be in our 
files, “up-to-date,” and would not have to be secured 
from the Bureau at the time of opening the monthly ac- 
count. ) 
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THIS FORM MUST BE WRITTEN IN INK OR COLOURED PENCIL 


MONTHLY ACCOUNTS @) 





CARRYING CHARGE TO BE ADDED AND COLLECTION ACTION RECOMMENDED. 
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Going to the ledgers she records these deferred pay- 
ment transactions on the right side of the back of the 
card, places a red steel signal on the center bottom of the 
card (to indicate that this information is to be found on 
its reverse), hinges the card, places it in alphabetical order 
on the file, removes the tube from the other file, stamps 
the deferred payment ledger sheets to show that she has 
recorded the information therefrom, stamps the authoriz- 
ing form to show that a card has been made out and files 
the authorizing form for future reference. 


All of this takes but a couple of moments and, assum- 
ing that the customer left the Credit Manager’s office just 
before the form was handed to the operator, her card will 
be on the file, ready for use before she has had time to 
go to a department and make a purchase. As she pur- 
chases (she would not be provided with a shopping card 
for at least six months) her purchases are called through 
and as the operator authorizes them she records them in 
the form of an accumulated total (calculated to the 
nearest dollar only) in SMALL PENCIL FicuREs in the 
balance column on the card. (These cards are made of 
high-grade Library Bureau rag stock which permits con- 
tinued pencil notations and subsequent erasures without 
wear or soiling.) 

Every few minutes the “charge-sends” are sent to the 
authorizing office from the central cash office and any 
sends for this particular customer in excess of $1.00 are 
similarly recorded. 


This routine is carried through until the end of the 
month. When a payment is made during the month it is 
also recorded in the same way as all receipts are for- 
warded to the authorizers by the cashiers every few 
minutes. With the exception of payments on “no-limit” 
accounts, all payments also are entered by the authorizers 
(in PENcIL) in the payments column, of course, and 
deducted from the accumulated balances. 

Payments on “no-limit” accounts are also entered in 
the payment columns on the cards but only as a memo- 
randum for the information of the collection department. 
They are not deducted from the accumulated totals on 
these cards as no record of purchases is kept and conse- 
quently no accumulated totals show on this particular 
class of accounts. 

Reverting to the ordinary account, should the pur- 
chases exceed the limit the account is immediately re- 
ferred to the credit manager who either grants a tempo- 
rary increase of the limit or calls the customer to the 
credit telephone and requests her to come to the office to 
discuss the matter. 

(We find it good policy never to embarrass a customer 
by entrusting a message of this kind to a sales clerk or 
any other third party.) 

All purchases and payments—up to six o’clock on the 
last day of the month—are entered on the statements. 
After this work is completed, an office crew divides the 
ledgers and the authorizing files and proceeds to post to 
the master cards the total purchases, total payments and 
balance, each to the NEAREST DOLLar in ink on each ac- 
count. 

In doing this, one girl calls to another and at the same 
time the girls doing the calling record, on the form shown 
as Figure 4, the carrying charge to be added to each de- 
linquent account and any recommended action to be taken 
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on accounts which do not seem to be responding to the 
treatment being accorded them by the collection depart- 
ment. Incidentally, this monthly independent survey of 
the results of their work has a strong tendency to keep 
the staff of the collection department on their toes. 

While making these monthly total postings to the file, 
the writers, of course, erase all the pencil figures placed 
there during the month. The machine operators then 
add the carrying charge to the accounts as recorded on 
the sheets, send the accounts through for mailing, and 
send the carrying charge sheets to the credit manager 
(who in turn gets the approval of the office manager) 
for instructions to institute the collection procedure rec- 
ommended thereon. 


As mentioned above we utilize steel signals to indicate 
various conditions and these signals clip on the bottom of 
the card—that is, on the exposed edge. We use them in 
two positions, either on the right-hand edge or in the 
center. 


For example—a deferred payment account for furni- 
ture or any other merchandise sold on extended payments 
(information concerning which is transcribed to the re- 
verse of the card, either at the opening of the monthly 
account or during the life of the monthly account as de- 
scribed above) is indicated by a red signal in the middle 
of the card and this red signal once placed there is never 
removed. 


Should it be decided to discontinue charging on an ac- 
count a black signal is placed on the right-hand corner 
over the limit figure. A white signal denotes that the 
account has been written off to bad debts and is not to be 
reopened. ‘These signals are also placed on the right- 
hand side over the limit amount. 

An orange signal on the right-hand side means that the 
account is in the hands of the outside collectors and in- 
dicates to the operators that any payments received by 
the office (and posted to such a card from an office receipt 
copy) must be reported to the outside collectors’ office on 
the form shown in Figure 5. 

A brown signal on the right-hand corner means that 
the account is closed permanently and will not be re- 
opened under any consideration. 

A deep blue signal in the center signifies that the ac- 
count has been placed in the hands of some outside col- 
lection agency or solicitor, and the signal is not removed 
even if and when the account is paid out. 

A light blue signal in the middle of the card indicates 
“cross index’ as in the case of a customer who changes 
her name through marriage, etc. The original card un- 
der the maiden name is destroyed after three years. 

A green signal in the center indicates that a writ has 
been issued against this customer by some other individ- 
ual or firm and that details are to be found in the credit 
report space on the reverse of the card. 

A lavender signal denotes that we have experienced 
difficulty with the customer in the matter of collecting 
carrying charges and have written off the item ques- 
tioned. This signal is put on so that if the same question 
arises again we will know we have made a policy ad- 
justment once (and we do not make them the second 
time). 

A mauve signal on the right-hand side beside the limit 
figure shows that we have a post-dated cheque on the 
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account, approved by the credit manager. These are not 
deducted from the balances owing but PENCIL notations 
are made on the cards and the amount of purchasing per- 
mitted will equal the limit plus the amount of the cheque. 


In addition to these signals we use two paper signals 
made of gum paper. These are really punchings from a 
printer’s punching machine. The orange steel signal in- 
dicating that outside collectors had been used on an ac- 
count is removed immediately that account is collected. 
So, as we find it well to keep some record of the fact 
that collectors were used to effect collection, a small 
orange paper signal is placed on the face of the card op- 
posite the last payment (when the steel signal is re- 
moved ). 

In this way, should the customer apply or endeavour to 
reopen the account, we know upon reference to the card 
that the last account was only collected by having the 
collector call for payments. Corresponding signals are 
placed on monthly statement forms each month while the 
steel signal remains on the card so that the collection de- 
partment, the machine operators and the credit manager 
are all reminded of the fact that this account is in the 
collectors’ hands each time they refer to it. 

Similarly, a blue paper signal is carried on the monthly 
statement all during the time the steel signal on the card 
shows that the account is being collected by outside 
agencies. And a blue paper signal is placed against the 
last payment on the face of the card after the account has 
been collected. 

We also use a pink paper signal on the face of the card 
to remind us of instances where delinquency has been 
caused by some known legitimate reason, such as illness, 
absence, death, etc. 

The Deferred Payment Ledgerkeepers transfer all 
paid-out accounts at the end of each month and these 
accounts go to the authorizing file operators before being 
filed in the transfers. In this way the deferred payment 
accounts paid out are automatically recorded on the re- 
verse of the master cards concerned (where monthly ac- 
counts are carried by the same persons) and the filing 
clerks are not permitted to file away any such paid-out 
deferred payment accounts which do not bear the stamp 
of the authorizing file. 

The two columns headed O. D. (other debits) and 
O. C. (other credits) on the master card are obviously 
intended for debits other than purchases and credits other 
than payments. For instance—Court Costs and Carry- 
ing Charges of large amounts (as well as transfers to 
an account) are entered in the former column, while 
transfers from an account, and other journal entries (in- 
cluding write-offs) are recorded in the latter column. 

To avoid deliveries of unauthorized “sends,” the de- 
livery department has to obtain clearance from the author- 
izing department before the trucks leave on each delivery. 
Should an item be held up, a slip (Form 6) is sent by 
messenger to the Delivery Department and the Delivery 
Department signature is secured and this slip brought 
back to the office by the same messenger. In this way, 
any errors in this connection are avoided or, if one oc- 
curs, the responsibility is definitely placed. 

Referring back to the Master Card: These cards are 
all slit during the printing operation as shown by the 
short heavy vertical lines at the bottom of the card. Small 
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pieces (Form 7) of the same card stock, die cut so as to 
slip into these slits when a new address is obtained, are 
kept in stock. This avoids erasures and alterations and 
tends to keep the file neat and tidy. 

Not only that but a space is also provided at the back 
of the card for old addresses and when a new address is 
typed on the slip and inserted in the front of the card the 
old address is typed on the back at the same time. This 
information is oftentimes very valuable. 

When we receive an application for a monthly account 
which is rejected the card is made out just the same as if 
it were accepted but the word “refused” is typed in red 
capitals across its face. This is placed on the file and is 
kept there for future reference. 

Occasionally we arrange what we call a “temporary” 
account which is opened to cover one purchase only and 
has not the status of a regular monthly account. A dif- 
ferent application form is used (as is also a different 
colored statement form) but a card is made out for the 
master file in the usual way, the fact that it is a “special” 
account being indicated by a yellow steel signal in the 
middle of the card as well as by the fact that the limit 
space on the card is left blank. 

Cards are kept for all customers, including employees. 

One other feature having to do with Accounts Receiv- 
able work which receives haphazard attention in many 
offices is the handling of changes in customers’ addresses. 
We use the form shown in Figure 8. ‘This form is self- 
explanatory. After it has been entered by the ledger- 
keeper and the authorizing file operator it is forwarded 
to the bureau for their information. 

In addition to the many advantages which this cen- 
tralization and correlation of information affords the 
firm itself—it also enables us to give to the local bureau 
service which is not available to them elsewhere. We are 
connected with the bureau by a direct telephone line 
(Telautographs are not in use in this city) and without 
leaving her desk an authorizing file operator can give 
the bureau a complete history of our dealings on open 
account with any customer—back to the inception of the 
system—as well as present address, previous addresses, 
record of payments on all deferred payment accounts for 
ten years back (with the exception only of those presently 
current) and other pertinent information. 


~eor 
Silver Anniversary—National Retail Credit Associa- 


tion—S pokane, Wash., June 15-18, 1937. Plan now to 
attend. 
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Proper Handling of the Credit Risk Who 
Is Now Making a “Comeback” 


(Continued from page 15.) 


the past two years, and that we collected it by turning 
it over to an attorney. Our report shows that the cus- 
tomer owes very little, now, but that a number of judg- 
ments were taken against him in 1932 and that he is rated 
“Require Cash” in most stores. 


However, he now has a job and has held it for six 
months. He formerly had an income of $400 per month, 
but now is receiving $275. Some of the judgments re- 
main unpaid. If we take the trouble to investigate fur- 
ther, we will find that prior to 1929 he was a good citi- 
zen; earned varying salaries from $100 to $400 per 
month; paid his bills with reasonable promptness ; had an 
A-1 character rating; came from a good family; and had 
received a fair education. 

Now he is fighting to restore himself and his family 
to a decent standard of living. He has many needs. The 
family wardrobe has been reduced to the minimum. 
Home furnishings have been neglected for years. The 
children, in addition to needing clothes for school, need 
the care of the dentist, optician, or doctor. His imme- 
diate income cannot cover his immediate requirements 
and his past obligations. 

He is, frankly, in a fog. The getting of a job gave 
himself and the family something for which to feel grate- 
ful. However, month after month goes by and he does 
not seem able to make much progress. He can’t look 
forward to any immediate increase in income, and yet, 
he can’t provide the things he needs. It’s drudgery— 
there’s no fun in trying to carry on. 

Perhaps he can get credit accommodation at one of the 
stores—perhaps he can get several months to liquidate 
the amount of the bill. He wonders—and then finally 
decides to try it. 

Now, what will you do? Tell him what you find on 
the record? Tell him how sorry you are that you cannot 
accommodate him, because he is a bad risk, with a bad 
record? If you do, are you not sending away from your 
office a man who easily can be converted to Communism 
—one more man who knows only how bad and cruel the 
capitalistic system of economics can really be—one more 
man with a grudge against his neighbor who may be more 
fortunately situated ? 

On the other hand, if you greet him cheerfully, tell 
him you are in sympathy with his position, and that—with 
his cooperation and that of the credit bureau—you believe 
you can work out a plan which will permit him to get 
those things he needs, and pay in a manner within his 
budget—I leave it to you—what his reaction will be. 

You may probably ask me, “Well, how are you going 
to protect yourself against impositions ?—against his old 
unpaid creditors pushing him and securing garnishments 
against him, and thus tying up his income?” 

You must first of all have anticipated the condition, 
and then, with your credit bureau, prepared a plan which 
has the support of the better merchants of the bureau. 
This plan would require the customer to call at the bu- 
reau office and make a complete list of all his outstand- 
ing debts. With this information, the bureau can then 
determine, usually, just what the next step should be. 
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It may be necessary to call upon some of the creditors 
and see just to what extent they will cooperate; call 
upon the collection attorneys, too, if they are included. 
It would be necessary to verify the accuracy of the state- 
ments made by the customer, of course. 

If he proved honorable, a definite effort should then be 
made to develop a budget with him, which would per- 
mit him to buy a few of the things which he must have, 
and pay for them as his budget indicates he can pay for 
them. You may not give him everything he wants—he 
may have to continue for a while to make sacrifices here 
and there. 

But you have suggested to him that all is not lost— 
that he can work his way back to a good credit status, 
through the channels through which he lost that status. 
He has something to look forward to—he has been given 
a stimulus to greater effort. He cannot regard the cap- 
italistic system as a predatory, soul-crushing machine. 
Whatever his reaction is, good or bad, it will burn itself 
indelibly into his memory. 

Of course, if you follow any such plan, you may not 
have as good collection percentage figures as you would 
have otherwise. Your losses may slightly increase—over 
what they would be if you stuck to the old routine. 

You should not proceed without the consent of the 
store owner—it’s his money with which you are gam- 
bling. He may object. You might suggest that it’s better 
to help a good man up the ladder than to increase the 
number of people who will look to the Government for 
support—that it’s better to spend money under your own 
control to help to make better citizens and loyal cus- 
tomers than to pay it out in taxes to the Government, 
which cannot be as efficient in its spending as a well-or- 
ganized business can. 

You might further state that, when legislators try to 
impose regulations and taxes upon retailers, it might be a 
good idea to have a great many friends among the gen- 
eral public, rather than a great many enemies who are 
glad to see the retailer get stuck with cumbersome laws. 

What I am trying to say to you cannot be reduced to a 
formula. It must start with a certain viewpoint—that 
of being of service to your community. Then you talk it 
over with other merchants and your credit bureau, and 
see just what suggestions you can bring forth to develop 
the plan. A farsighted banker may cooperate with you. 

You, of course, cannot set up a plan that your business 
cannot finance. You must set limits to the extent of the 
amount of such credit you can digest. The financial 
executive of your company must be in sympathy with the 
plan. It takes a great many people to make the thing 
a success. 

I sincerely believe, however, that it is worth all the 
effort you will ever put into it—that it will pay your 
business dividends in the years to come, if not during the 
year in which you follow such a plan. 

ser 
New York Credit Bureau in New Quarters 

The Credit Bureau of Greater New York, Inc., the 
Associated Retail Credit Men’s Adjustment Bureau, Inc., 
and the Associated Retail Credit Men of New York City, 
Inc., on December 28 occupied their new (and larger) 


quarters at 55 Fifth Avenue. The National Office ex- 
tends its congratulations! 
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Credit News Flashes-- 


Personal and Otherwise 


Death of Mrs. John N. Keeler 


Mrs. John N. Keeler, wife of John N. Keeler, Presi- 
dent of the Credit Reporting Company and Secretary of 
the Retail Credit Association of Portland (Ore.), Inc., 
died Sunday, December 6, after a lingering illness. 

The National Office joins his host of friends through- 
out the Association in extending deepest sympathy to Mr. 
Keeler in his bereavement. 


* * * 


Duluth’s Christmas Party 


The Associated Retail Credit Men of Duluth held 
their Annual Christmas Party, December 14. A large 
Christmas tree in the center of the stage, surrounded by 
gifts, was the feature of the evening. 

All of the gifts were numbered and, at the dinner, 
Santa Claus distributed to each guest a numbered ticket. 
After dinner, the gifts were presented to those who held 
the corresponding numbers. 


* *£ * 


Ward’s Take Office Space in the Chicago Mart 


Montgomery Ward & Co., it was recently announced, 
have taken office space (the entire south half of the fifth 
floor) in the Merchandise Mart, Chicago. This space 
will be used to house the Accounts Receivable Depart- 
ment which, in charge of Robert S. Smith, Assistant 
Treasurer, will handle the collections for the seven Ward 
mail-order houses east of the Rockies. 

* * * 


Ira Bloom Heads St. Louis Local 


At the “biggest” Christmas Party in its history, held 
at the Hotel Coronado, December 10, the following of- 
ficers and directors were elected: 

Ira D. Bloom, Stix, Baer & Fuller, President; Wil- 
liam Preusser, Famous-Barr Co., Vice-President; Mar- 
cellus Becker, Hess & Culbertson Jewelry Co., Treas- 
urer; and A. J. Kruse (reelected), Secretary. 


Directors: Edward Schultz; Harry Zollinger; Mrs. 
Julia Garrison; Miss M. Crane; E. E. Paddon; Roy 
Manker; and Charles Reno. George Neuman, Credit 
Manager of Saint Louis Dairy Co., retiring president, 
was also elected a director and was the recipient of a 
smoking stand presented by the Association. 


* * 


Bureau Manager Passes Out Pennies and 
“‘Makes” Editorial Page! 

For years, Dan Simson, Manager of the Newark (O.) 
Merchants’ Credit Association, has made a practice of 
handing out “shiny new pennies” to children he meets on 
the street. Originally he began this as a Christmas cus- 
tom but now it has become an all-year practice. 

This habit, if it may be called such, inspired the editor 
of the Newark Leader to write a half-column editorial 
using Mr. Simson’s custom as a basis for an appeal for 
Christmas remembrances for homeless youngsters in the 
Licking County Children’s Home. “Thus do our good 
deeds inspire others!” 


* * * 


Nashville Credit Women’s Club Growing 
The Nashville Credit Women’s Breakfast Club— 


which was organized last July with 32 members—now 
has a membership of 44. Its officers are: President, Miss 
Annie Mee Polk; Vice-President, Mrs. Bengie Lovell; 
Secretary, Mrs. Percy Schmittou; and Treasurer, Miss 
Arintha Woods. 

Directors: Mrs. E. C. Harlan; Mrs. Lucy Bell Hobbs ; 
Mrs. Mary S. Mitchell; and Miss Robbie Young. 


* * 


The Tri-State Credit Bureau, Inc., La Crosse, Wis. 
(Robert B. Krutzner, president), is distributing a four- 
page reprint of an article recently appearing in the La 
Crosse Business Magazine. Replete with photographs, 
it details the workings of the Bureau. 











Collection Manager’s Manual.’ 
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Perhaps The Best” 


‘*We have received for review a book entitled lection methods, skip tracing and related mat- 
How to Collect Installment Accounts, by Samuel ters. Numerous sample forms and collection 
W. Guggenheim, A.B. It bears the subtitle ‘The letters are reproduced. 


‘*We consider the book one of the very best in 


‘It is a small book of sixty-eight pages based its field, perhaps the best.’’—Time-Sales Finano- 
largely on the author’s experience as Collection ‘”g, Mouthpiece of the National Association of 
Manager and Treasurer for a furniture company. Sales Finance Companies. Price $2.25, copies 


may be obtained from 


THE CREDIT PRESS 


**Tt begins with a discussion of credit standing 
and of information which should be obtained 
from the prospective customer before the account 
is opened and goes on from there to discuss col- Box 52D Brighton Station, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Five District Conferences for February 


Third and Fourth Districts 


The Third District (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina) and the Fourth District (Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee) will hold a Joint 
Conference at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, February 21, 22, and 23. 

* * « 
Conferences Announced in the December Issue: 


Districts Two AND TwELve—Joint Conference at 
Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C., February 8 and 
9, in conjunction with the Columbia Regional Confer- 
ence of Bureau Managers. 

’ 2 @ 

District Five—Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., Febru- 
ary 15 and 16. 

e.6 ¢ 

District S1x—Blackhawk Hotel, Davenport, Iowa, 
February 14, 15, and 16. 

* * #* 

District SEVEN—Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., February 22 and 23. 


mer 
South Bend’s Election 
At the annual election of the South Bend (Ind.) Re- 


tail Credit Bureau, last month, the following officers and 
directors were reelected: 

Charles E. Speth, President; Harry E. Wheelock, 
Vice-President; Mrs. Verne A. Zimmerman, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and H. C. Williams, Paul O. Kuehn, Max 
Adler, and Arthur F. Reasor, directors. 

Miss Hildegarde M. Bruggner was reappointed : as 
manager, and L. G. Waterson as manager of the col- 
lection department. 

“Der 

The Spokane (Wash.) and Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Credit Bureaus are the latest to obtain valuable news- 
paper publicity outlining their operations. 
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We want to tell you that we certainly got a tremen- 
dous amount of good out of Mr. Crowder’s visit in Wis- 
consin. The local association has benefited a great deal, 
the state association has taken an entirely new lease of 
life, and we feel that, when the visit has been completed 
—in Indiana and Illinois—the Thirteenth District will 
be well on its way to establishing itself as one of the 
leading districts of the Association —ERwWIN Kant, 
Credit Manager, Ed. Schuster & Co., Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Director, N. R. C. A.). 


* * * 


For sixteen years or more, our members have been re- 
ceiving The Crepir Wor p but during the past two or 
three years there has been a greater expression of appre- 
ciation of its value than ever before. 

I can understand this because it has shown a mighty 
fine improvement in “get-up” and contents—M. G. 
Rivey, Secretary-Treasurer, Retail Credit Association of 


Kansas City. 
* * * 


Just a word of thanks to Mr. Crowder for the time 
and effort that he gave us here in Wisconsin during the 
month of November. Results, undoubtedly, will be most 
profitable in increased local, state and national member- 
ship. 


I am sure the visit—and the inspiring talks and con- 
tacts in the different sections of the state—will bring new 
life. Particularly did I like the personal visits to execu- 
tives of the different stores. I really think that accom- 
plishes a great deal—Avuc. C. WEHL, Credit Manager, 
Gimbel Brothers, Milwaukee, Wis., President, Thirteenth 
District, N. R. C. A. 


Registration Card 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION and 
NATIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT REPORTING CORPORATION 


Silver Anniversary Convention, June 15, 16, 17, 18, 1937 


Observing the Silver Anniversary at Spokane, Washington 


gates, $5.00. 


(Fill out and mail to Sam Haddock, care Spokane and Eastern Bank, Spokane, Washington) 
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This Business of Government-- 
As a Credit Man Might See It 


By CHARLES O. BEMIES 


Constructive Economist, Minneapolis, Minn. 


IKE many other men, the writer has frequently 

L thought that this government of ours should be 

conducted on business principles instead of on prac- 

tices developed by politicians (to the detriment of the 
general welfare). 

Our government is basically a great business enter- 
prise, conducted for the protection and welfare of every 
citizen in it, and if it had been managed as such along the 
years instead of by selfish and sec- 
tional politicians, we would not 
have been in such a catastrophic 
depression as we have been in for 
the past seven years. 

These leading facts were the 
subject of a quiet discussion re- 
cently between the writer (a 
guest) and a member of the board 
of directors of the Retail Credit 
Association of Minneapolis at one 
of its banquets. This led to the 
request that it be prepared for 





in the different lines of vocations would be the ones who 
could bring about such a business management in gov- 
ernment. 

Academic or theoretical scholarship could not accom- 
plish the task, much less the hullabaloo of self-seeking 
and ignorant reformers and politicians. 

As a first step toward the building up of a true busi- 
ness operation of government, the following plan is sug- 

gested : 


1. Let our leading business men 
belonging to different groups call 
together, on a voluntary basis, 
representatives of all national vo- 
cational groups, and lay down the 
basic principle of our government 
—that the concern of each is the 
concern of all—and that in its 
hands rest the responsibility for 
the proper conduct of all govern- 
mental affairs concerning the wel- 
fare of the common good: Busi- 


publication, in order that the way “What would credit men do with a cor- ness, industry, labor, finance, serv- 


might be opened for the nation’s 
credit men (and the general pub- 
lic) to be informed regarding the vital importance of this 
needed principle in the operation of our government. 

It seemed peculiarly appropriate that credit men, who 
are responsible for the management of the details of the 
financial standing and success of their respective firms, 
should be the ones to present this subject to the public 
and to suggest the introductory ways by which our gov- 
ernment could be operated on true business principles for 
the benefit of all—especially as they are in no manner 
connected with politics. 


In the final analysis, the success of our democratic sys- 
tem of government depends on a true business system of 
operation, instead of a continual “hodgepodge” chaos of 
conflicting political opinions and struggling against each 
other for the mastery. This latter is simply foolishness. 
It doesn’t make sense. 

This is in no way any criticism of the present or previ- 
ous administrations, or of their policies but, rather, of the 
century-old system of political control compared with 
practical business management. 

If business principles for the commonweal were the rule 
there would be no danger of Fascism, Socialism, Com- 
munism or Dictatorships, because there would be no dev- 
astating depressions. 

There is, in the United States, an ample abundance of 
keen brain power, experienced minds, constructive and 
creative ability, by which this needed transformation could 
take place. Only trained, experienced, and honest men 
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poration like this?” 


ice, and protection. 

2. In order to accomplish this, 
let each great national vocational group select its out- 
standing business manager to be a member of a National 
Business Council, whose business it shall be to present 
and to discuss amicably together, in the full spirit of 
good will toward each group, the ways and means of 
conducting their respective businesses in proper relation- 
ship to the interests and prosperity of each other. 

They should, quite readily, be able to see face to face 
the real problems of each other, if they are honest, and 
come to understandings and agreements as to their mutual 
interests, relationships, and working plans for their own 
and the general welfare. : 


3. The program decided on by this Council would be 
taken back to their respective organizations to be ratified 
or rejected. If ratified, then all the departments of voca- 
tional activity in the nation would unite to work together 
for their own and for the common good—a mutual- 
interest arrangement. But if vetoed by one or more, then 
it would prove there was self-seeking at the expense of 
other groups in order to gain an unfair advantage. 


4. As an indication, regarding the personnel of this 
national council of business, we would name some of the 
leading national organizations which should have repre- 
sentation in such a council: Manufacturers’ associations ; 
wholesale and retail commercial organizations; transpor- 
tation associations ; those of communications; public utili- 
ties; national labor; farmers’ cooperatives and mutuals; 
credit men; architects ; construction engineers. 
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In meetings of representatives of the above there would 
soon be manifested (if any) those who would lack the 
true American spirit of good will and of cooperating to- 
gether for the common good; and the glare of publicity 
would quickly condemn them. 

With the best-trained brains in the United States, to- 
gether with open frankness and honesty of purpose, the 
gradual settlement of all essential problems existing be- 
tween the different vocational groups, including the em- 
ployment at civilized wage or salary of everyone able to 
work, can be brought about to the permanent benefit and 
rapid progress of every department of our national life. 

We have the above groups operating in their separate 
fields. Why not assemble them into a great, smoothly- 
working machine, effectively operated for the general 
welfare? Throw in the clutch! 

Another item of great public concern is the increasing 
amount of our national debt. What would credit men 
and business managers do with it? 

In order to present the subject in a concrete form, let 
us set it up—somewhat as a credit man might do it. The 
figures used in the following statement are as accurate 
as it is possible at present to discover. But then, a pos- 
sible difference of a few millions does not matter in this 
presentation. 


Hypothetical Credit Statement 


Re: Putting the United States on a Business—Instead 
of a Political—Basis. 

1. Firm NAME: The United States of America, Inc. 

2. Bustness: General management of the financial, in- 
dustrial, commercial, legal, and all other matters con- 
cerning maintenance of justice, insuring of domestic 
tranquillity, provision for the common defense, promio- 
tion of the general welfare, and the perpetual blessings 
of liberty to and for 128 million people, with full 
power of attorney. 

3. ForM OF ORGANIZATION: A logically sound, demo- 
cratic form of a nonprofit corporation, acting as an 
administrative trust and holding company, with a true 
system of representative boards of management in 
every department of operation. 

4. CapiTAL: The combined holdings of the Corporation 
and the stockholders are listed at 350 billions of dol- 
lars, besides untold potential wealth in natural re- 
sources and productive capacity. 

5. Dest: The listed debt of the Corporation at present 
is 35 billions of dollars, with the trend and prospects 
of a marked increase for an indefinite future. 

6. INcoME: The operating expenses of the Corporation 
are secured from taxes of various kinds on stockhold- 
ers’ incomes and on stockholders’ property (as well 
as from sales taxes), amounting at present to 5 billion 
dollars annually. 

(The income from all these sources is only about one- 
half enough to meet the operating expenses of the 
Corporation. ) 

7. StTocKHOLDERS’ INCOME: The combined income of 
the 128 million stockholders is rated at 60 billion 
dollars at present, with uncertainty for the future. 
Stockholders are not legally liable for double or for 
quintuple indemnity. 

Confiscatory taxes or seizures of property are forbidden. 
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In the final analysis, the income of the Corporation 
must come from the incomes of the stockholders. 


. ABILITY TO Pay: 


(a) There are 11 million stockholders who are unable 
to secure regular employment and income, but 
who are necessarily supported by the unemploy- 
ment insurance system of the Corporation. 


(b) In addition to these there are 7 million young 
people who have come into the work age since 
the depression, prepared to become income pro- 
ducers but with nowhere to begin. These must 
also be supported by the Corporation’s unemploy- 
ment insurance system. 

(c) The ever increasing use of automatic machinery, 

mergers, and efficiency methods in business of all 
kinds, the increasing capacity of mass production 
without increase of employment—all conspire to 
leave us at least 18 million unemployables who 
cannot be either re-adjusted or adjusted from the 
new into the regular or prospective lines of em- 
ployment. 
The earning power of the Corporation is thus re- 
duced permanently by 18 million stockholders 
out of a maximum of 44 million who should be 
employed at civilized incomes. 


(d 


— 


Two-fifths of the stockholders, according to the 
factual outlook, must continue to be supported by 
the other three-fifths, and with every prospect of 
an increasing Corporation debt. 

(e) Therefore, under present conditions and pros- 
pects, there is no reliable indication or evidence 
that the Corporation’s debt can be lowered, or 
that the ability of the stockholders to pay can be 
substantially increased. 


. LigumatTion: Who is going to pay the increasing 


debts of the Corporation? Certainly not the 18 mil- 
lion dependent stockholders, the abandoned generation. 
Can the three-fifths of the income producers continue 
to support the other two-fifths and at the same time 
liquidate the Corporation’s debt? And how long are 
they going to stand for it? How are we going to 
liquidate? 


There are several conceivable ways: 


(a) By elimination? It is out of the question to go to 
war and kill off 18 million unemployables! By 
the same token, it is equally off the board gently 
to put them to an eternal sleep in the lethal cham- 
ber. Neither can we, in justice to them or to the 
income producers, continue indefinitely to keep 
the unemployed. 


(b) Constructively, we have a few possible ways of 
liquidating the debt: 
One would be to so change or to modify our pres- 
ent system of production and distribution as to 
profitably employ every employable person. 
Another would be the cancellation of all our 
Corporation’s debts to the stockholders—wipe the 
slate clean—and begin all over again with an un- 
hindered propulsion of prosperity in every line. 
Still another would be to combine the above two 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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Passing of S. A. Dreifus 


Simon A. Dreifus of Louisville, Kentucky, dean of the 
retail credit men of this country, died of a heart attack, 
Wednesday, December 16, at his residence in Louisville. 

Mr. Dreifus was born in Louisville 81 years ago, and 
until his retirement a few years ago, was Treasurer and 
Credit Manager of the Kaufman-Straus Company, with 
which firm he was associated for nearly half a century. 

Mr. Dreifus organized the Louisville Credit Bureau, 
which he subsequently sold to the retail merchants, and 
was instrumental in organizing the Retail Merchants 
Credit Men’s Association, which is older than the 
National. 

Mr. Dreifus was a member of the Board of Council of 
the National Retail Credit Association in 1912 and 1913. 
He was always active in the interest of the National As- 
sociation and within the last year accepted a place on the 
Membership Committee of the Louisville Association, hav- 
ing personally called on and signed a number of members 
for the Local and National Associations. 

Mr. Dreifus was probably as well known as any man 
in Louisville, was loved by all who knew him, and his 
passing will be regretted by his many friends among the 
retailers of Louisville and Kentucky as well as the credit 
fraternity of the entire country. 

~Der 

See the new “half-inch” size National Emblem electro- 
type on the front cover of this issue. Looks better— 
prints better! Price, fifty cents. 
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Warning! 


Do Not Use Stickers in the 
Handling of Direct Inquiries 


Recently a non-member retailer returned a 
credit inquiry to which was attached a sticker 
reading: 


This is to advise that we are members of 
acres aie in elena ee eer ed. 
It would be an injustice to the subject of 
your inquiry and particularly to your firm, 
not to secure the experience of all mem- 
bers in this territory. Our credit exchange 
is adequately equipped and has ample facili- 
ties for supplying accurate information at a 
nominal cost. 
Kindly direct your inquiries to............. 
Bureau and secure complete reports. 
Member of 
sAmdseeenkssaseuane Bureau 


This indicated concerted action on the part 
of the retailers of that city and an agreement 
to refer direct inquiries to the credit bureau. 
The use of such stickers in connection with 
direct inquiries may be construed as a viola- 
tion of the Consent Decree and should be dis- 
continued. 


A complaint on the handling of direct in- 
quiries was recently referred to our Wash- 
ington Counsel by Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General, Mr. Harold N. Schilz, 
and upon the matter being called to the at- 
tention of the retailer and the bureau man- 
ager, the latter replied as follows: 


I acknowledge receipt of your correspond- 
a ee ipa ee and 
dated December 23. 


Instructions were given to our employees 
quite some time ago in line with the Con- 
sent Decree, and this situation is traceable 
directly to the fact that we have had several 
changes in this office. A few weeks ago I 
found out that the new girl was using the 
stickers and I immediately put a stop to 
it. 

Members of credit bureaus are urged not to 
use stickers or form letters in connection with 
the handling of direct inquiries. Every in- 
quiry should be handled on its merits and in 
accordance with the provisions of the Consent 
Decree, which permit the retailer to use his 
judgment. There cannot, however, be an 
agreement between the merchants or with the 
Credit Bureau as to how they are to be han- 
dled. 

Bureau Managers and retailers are advised 
to destroy all stickers referring to the han- 
dling of direct inquiries, so there will be no 
chance of one being used by an uninformed 
clerk. 


Do it now--and avoid the risk of being 
cited for contempt of the Consent Decree! 
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National Membership Notes 


ship, many of our loyal National Units (with a few 
exceptions) have not been mentioned, although they 
report new members month after month. 
Recognizing their loyalty and cooperation, we are list- 
ing below the local associations having two hundred or 
more members: 


New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

*Cleveland, Ohio 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Denver, Colo. Portland, Ore. 
Baltimore, Md. Providence, R. I. 

New York leads the National Association in member- 
ship, having been in first place since 1932. Cleveland 
held the honor for the years 1929-1931, inclusive, and St. 
Louis for the years 1927 and 1928. 


The following table shows eight associations which 
have ranked among the “first five” for the ten-year period 
ending May 31, 1936, and the number of years each city 
held first, second, third, fourth, or fifth place: 


| N OUR reference to increases in National member- 


Oakland, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Washington, D. C. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 
New York 5 1 2 2 
Cleveland 3 + 2 1 
St. Louis 2 5 3 
Pittsburgh 2 
Kansas City 1 7 2 
San Francisco > 
Milwaukee 2 
Des Moines l 


In the February Crepir Wortp will appear the as- 
sociations in the 100-200 bracket and in March the as- 
sociations with membership of less than 100. 

‘2. Ss = 


Mr. S. R. Peltason wrote (December 19) that the 
Jefferson City (Missouri) quota of 30, mentioned in the 
December Crepir Wor tp, has been increased to 100, 
which figure he expects to reach before the close of our 
fiscal year—38 new members having been reported to 
date. 

* at « * 

Eugene, Oregon—as reported in the December Crepit 
Wor.tp—has joined the National Association “100 per 
cent” and now has 140 members. This city, with a 
population of approximately 22,000, has 6.36 members 
for each one thousand of population—and the distinction 
of having the largest association in the National, based on 
population. Salem, Oregon, and Gallup, New Mexico, 
are tied for second and third place, with 4 members per 
thousand of population. 

* * * © 

Mr. F. R. Larrabee, Secretary-Treasurer of District 

13, writes under date of December 17: 


“During the month of January the Association mem- 
bers in Indiana are going to conduct a membership drive. 





*Does not include Associate Members. 
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I would appreciate your giving this event some publicity 
in the January issue of The Crepir Wor Lp. 

“Mr. Wehl, President of District 13, has asked me to 
be chairman of this campaign, and I am contacting all 
members in the state asking that they secure at least one 
new member during the month of January; have also 
asked them to make their slogan for the month of Janu- 
ary: ‘Just Get One New Member for the National Re- 
tail Credit Association.’ ” 

. * cs * 

The local associations reporting ten or more new 

members during the month of December follow: 


a 23 Colorado Springs, Colo. 13 
Jefferson City, Mo. -- 22 New York ~--------- 12 
Winterset, Ia. __----- 15 San Francisco-Oakland 11 


* * * ¥ 


Mr. Harry P. Earl, National Director, of Salt Lake 
City, writes as follows: 

“T believe we will soon show a nice increase in Na- 
tional members. The plan of sending the last few issues 
of the National magazine to the members of our local 
association I am sure will result in a lot of new mem- 
bers for the National Association and you will very 
shortly receive word from Mr. Perkes regarding the out- 
come of this program.” 

> ee 

Mr. H. M. Foster, Manager, Tacoma (Wash.) Mer- 
chants Credit Bureau writes: 

“In answer to your letter of December 16, I wish to 
inform you that the local association, through the credit 
bureau, plans on a campaign soon after January 1, and 
we hope to make all bureau members National.” 

oe 2 2 
Kline’s of Halifax, Nova Scotia, joined our Interna- 


tional Group, application having been received this 
month. 


Membership Blank 
National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


I hereby apply for one year’s membership in your 
Association, subject to acceptance by you and by 
your recognized unit in this locality. I enclose $5.00 
which I understand entitles me to all the privileges 
of membership, including a year’s subscription to 
“The Credit World.” 


PON i kn occ idctecssedisiies deceive. 
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L. R. McEwen, Credit Manager of Bry’s, Memphis, 

Tenn., on “The Effective Use of the Outside Col- 
lector.” Mr. McEwen very carefully analyzed the re- 
quirements of a good outside collector and I felt his 
article was fine. The one paragraph, however, on the 
purpose and use of the collector was so entirely different 
from the method that we use that I have felt the urge 
(ever since reading the article) to write something about 
our plan. 


| N THE November Crepir Wor LD was an article by 


In certain sections of the country, and with certain 
types of accounts, it is of course necessary to have an 
outside collector call for each payment. For the most 
part though, it would seem that the customer has a re- 
sponsibility to send in payments. Unless the accounts 
resided very closely together, it would be expensive, and 
might possibly indicate laxness in credit acceptance, to 
make such calls necessary. 

We have tried to train our credit force to educate the 
customers to call on us or mail payments, and our collec- 
tion letters on the slow accounts are so designed with- 
out making it too apparent to the customer just what we 
are doing. Also, the collector has been definitely dropped, 
and replaced as the /nvestigator (or Adjuster). 

Within the last year we have been able materially to 
cut down our outside force and we have even put our ac- 
counts in a better condition by having used this process. 
An outline of the plan, because it differs so much from 
that used by Mr. McEwen, follows. It is not offered in 
any sense of criticism but it has been very successful with 
a comparatively low collection expense. 


One Collection Process 


With the necessity of maintaining the credit and col- 
lection operations at minimum cost, it behooves the credit 
manager to use each short cut possible. An organization 
retailing in a national market is doubly handicapped, 
while the selling concentrated in a single district has the 
advantage of direct contact with the customer at com- 
paratively low expense. Where the homes are near to 
each other collection routes may be satisfactory, but even 
then the slow pay customer can help, and he is generally 
willing to do so. 

Perhaps less than 20 per cent of accounts become de- 
linquent enough to require more than a statement or 
letter follow-up. Dependent upon the size of the con- 
cern, the credit manager (or his well-trained assistants) 
can make intelligent use of carefully dictated letters or 
telephone calls. Full information of the party’s income 
and circumstances is the chief aid in interpreting your 
desires into the individual’s language. Underlying each 
such contact should be the constant request to the cus- 
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Eliminating the Need 
For Outside Collectors 


By D. W. PROHAZKA 


Credit Manager, Cable Piano Company, Chicago, III. 


tomer to call at your store, leaving the final adjustment 
of the bill until the store visit is made. 

Gradually the number of accounts without settlement 
are reduced to the deliberately negligent. Here is where 
the tactful /nvestigator begins. Armed with full knowl- 
edge of the customer he visits the home with the intention 
of learning why payments are withheld and what method 
of payment will be adopted to bring the account to a 
current condition. The Investigator’s calls are arranged 
by the office assistant, who furnishes a brief memorandum 
of the requirements to fit into any previous handling. 

As with the office communications, so with the Investi- 
gator—the customer should be urged to call at the store. 
A daily record is made of the Investigator’s reports. Be- 
cause he is carefully selected and given a picture of the 
complete operation, his daily report is scanned for in- 
formation, and his work is judged by the manner in 
which he has fulfilled the directions of the office, rather 
than by the total calls or amount collected. 


At times he may spend the better part of a day on one 
bad skip, solving it, or only making a few collection in- 
vestigations, but obtaining the information that will form 
the wedge to culminate collection. Should the circum- 
stances require, an understanding may be arranged by the 
Investigator, but even then the debtor is requested to 
make future visits to the store. 


With supplementary credit bureau reports, the office 
is now quite well informed of the individual’s financial 
condition, and the assistant can readily determine the 
customer’s ability to pay. The debtor is frankly informed 
of the expense involved in pursuing him, and pressure is 
brought to the extent required by the individual’s circum- 
stances. He invariably admits your right to an office con- 
tact and, psychologically, he is put in a defensive position. 

Many concerns, particularly installment houses, feel 
that a constant check is needed to avoid skips. Monthly 
statements mailed give a verification as previous postal 
forwarding addresses can always be exactly determined at 
any time the mail is returned. Advertisements are mailed 
third class to the current accounts to serve the double 
purpose of checking addresses and aiding sales. 

This process has reduced the number of accounts to but 
a few of the very obdurate. Stern methods can be used, 
such as sending the Investigator to the employment ad- 
dress, directing a letter to the employer for help, or 
threatening legal process where that may be of value. 


Many of the important details of a regular collection 
follow-up have been purposely omitted to show merely 
the outline of the plan. The Credit Bureaus’ sources are 
a means of completing the data on the file not to be over- 
looked, as well as an agency for the rapid liquidation of 
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the few remaining delinquents. A thorough and search- 
ing view of the customer’s finances, such as a manufac- 
turer or wholesaler would use, will put the retail cus- 
tomer on a businesslike basis. 

A clever contact man, in either the office or on the 
outside, will bring your customers to your store where a 
frank discussion will leave most of even the slowest cus- 
tomers in a friendly attitude, and bring about collection. 

This process does not mean temporizing with the bad 
delinquents, for slow paying habits and heavy indebted- 
ness are as bad for the customer’s economic position as 
they are for the retailer. Education of the customer to 
prompt paying habits by the means of fairly close and 
consistent collection follow-up will prevent a “large past- 
due” condition, by placing the necessity of regular pay- 
ing habits in the customer’s mind at an early date. 

Constant vigilance and a definite plan of operation will 
bring success in collecting, and will keep your customers 
in a position to buy more later—and pay for it. 

Der 
This Business of Government--As a Credit 
Man Might See It 


(Continued from page 27.) 


into a business and civilized manner of conduct- 
ing the Corporation’s business to the benefit of all. 
REMARKS: It is strange to think that there are no real or 
trained business and credit managers in the conduct of 
the business of our country! 
How are we going to put it on a strictly business basis 
instead of continuing the piling up of debts with com- 
paratively decreased earning power? 
What would credit men do with a corporation show- 
ing such a condition? 








HOW to sell “on time”— 


HOW to collect on such sales— 
HOW to increase volume and profits 
in your instalment business—- 


All are detailed in this valuable book. Two well- 
known authorities here give the results of a nation- 
wide study in this field, outlining the most profitable 
practices of scores of companies. A book indis- 
pensable not only to every installment merchant 
but to every retailer who does any credit business. 


Price $3.50 
Order from your National Office 
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“Credit Control -- Most Important Retail 
Credit Problem for 1937!” 


(Continued from page 7.) 


To properly safeguard retail credit in its multiplicity 
of present-day forms against the almost certainty of ir- 
reparable damage through destructive competition and 
other pernicious influences, will be one of if not the major 
problem, of the credit executive in 1937.—RoseErt O. 
Bonner, Credit Manager, L. S. Ayres & Company, In- 


dianapolis, Ind. 
* * _ * * 


“Successful Collections” 


The most important retail credit problem for 1937 
will be “Successful Collections.” This means more than 
just getting in the money. Someone once said: “Sow a 
thought and you reap an act; sow an act and you reap a 
habit ; sow a habit and you reap a character; sow a char- 
acter and you reap a destiny.” Collection departments 
acquiring this attitude should be able to handle “Suc- 
cessful Collections.”"—H. P. Eart, Credit Manager, 
Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


* * * * * 


“A Definite Credit Policy” 


A Derinite Crepit Po.icy based upon the store’s 
past record as to successful business—a credit manager 
with diplomacy and directness to carry it out—and own- 
ers of the store willing and anxious to back him up in 
every way—that’s the credit need for 1937!—C. P. 
Younts, Manager of Credit Sales, Frank T. Budge Co., 
Miami, Fla. 





* * * * * 


“Control Credit!” 


Installment credit serves the needs of a large per- 
centage of our people as it enables them to pay out of 
their future income. However, there is at the present 
time an effort on the part of some of our retailers to 
mortgage the future income of the consumer to the point 
where he may be unable to pay. 

Recently in Cleveland there has been an effort on the 
part of a group of dealers—selling a product, the aver- 
age cost per unit of which is around $150.00—offering 
terms which would include immediate delivery and no 
down payment until April 1, 1937. 

This is going too far, as it ties up the income of the 
consumer for too long a period of time, making possible 
unemployment, sickness, etc., to prevent payment. 

Therefore, the retail credit manager (during 1937) 
should endeavor to control credit. To do this he should 
check present commitments and keep terms to a reasonable 
period of time—W. H. Gray, Secretary, Cleveland Re- 
tail Credit Men’s Company, Cleveland, O. 


* . * * * 


“To Educate the Retailers!”’ 


One of the most important retail credit problems for 
1937, to my mind, is competition in terms instead of mer- 
chandise. There should be an effort made to educate the 
retailers doing or supposed to be doing open or thirty- 
day charge account business to continue in this manner 
and not enter into competition of terms. 

There should also be an educational program through- 
out such stores for the sales people with strict instruc- 
tions that they are to sell merchandise and in no manner 
whatever mention terms.—Harry O. WRENN, Secretary, 
Nebraska Clothing Co., Omaha, Neb. 
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“I Value The Blue Book of Credit 
and Collection Letters Very Much!” 


—GEORGE W. VON ARX 


¥ HIS book, prepared especially for the members of 
this Association, contains tested, proved collection 
letters; letters to revive inactive accounts and letters 
to bring in new accounts; “skeleton” letter ideas that 
you can adapt to your own letters. 


Letters for every credit and collection department need 
—33 of them—any one of them worth more than the spe- 
cial price we have made on this book. 


“Good horse sense in every line of it,” wrote one mem- 
ber. “Wonderful letters”; wrote another, “and worth 
plenty to retailers who will use them.” Hundreds of 
letters complimenting the book have been received. 
Read the typical letter at the left. 





A glance at the subtitles will give you an idea of its 
contents: 


Read this Letter from one 


of the 7,000 Users: The Secret of Prompt Collections—Uniform 
Credit Procedure 


Make Your Letters More Effective—With the 
“You” Viewpoint 


Nat'l Retail Credit Assn. 


Executive Offices, 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sirs: 

I have before me a copy of “The 
Blue Book of Credit and Collection 
Letters,” by Daniel J. Hannefin, which 
I value very much. 

If there have been any later issues 
or additions to this book, I would 
greatly appreciate having them. 


Very truly yours, 


GEORGE W. Von Arx, 
Credit Manager, 

Pomeroys, Incorporated, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


December 7, 1936. 


\ ee @ em, 


National Retail Credit Association 


1218 Olive Street 


Starting New Accounts Off Right (With a 
series of letters for use on new accounts) 


Educating Old Customers to Pay Promptly 
(With a series of letters for use on old ac- 
counts) 


Installment or Budget Account Letters 
Special Letters for Special Problems 


Letters to Revive Inactive Accounts (With re- 
ports of actual results) 


Letters That Build New Charge Account Busi- _ 
ness (Actual letters shown) 


SPECIAL PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 


(To members only; to nonmembers, 


$1.50 postpaid) 


Over 7000 copies now in use by National Members! 








The CREDIT WORLD 





St. Louis, Missouri 























National 
Collection 
Stickers 
1. “Standard” 


Five in the series, exact size as 
shown (upper half of this page), 
printed in two tones of blue on 
gummed white paper. 

Prices, 1,000 of any one sticker, 
$2.00; 1,000 assorted, $2.50; 500 as- 
sorted, $1.50. 

















iH ljour Remittance- 
| | Just to ate. 


us a check— 

lease? 

! Thank You! overlooked and 
hank You! 


we'll appreciate 
your remittance. | 


We'll be watch- 
ing for it! 


Many Thanks! 


has probably been (| 


| 
NOW that we've | ° for this past due 
reminded you, Kemind You- = account will be 
won't you send f appreciated. 
| 
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that this account (6) 
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AT DONT 


OW, the un yn, ae a 


FOR CREDIT MANAGERS! 


Your first-of-the-year bills are-out... 
and the aftermath of Christmas shop- 
ping sets in. 

As credit head of your organization, 
you can probably tell just about how 
many of those bills will be paid 
promptly — how many slowly, oyer a 
period of months — and how many 
will give you collection headaches. 


For these last two classes of customers, 


suctéssfully, to Morris Plan — with 
this result: The store is paid imme- 
diately—and in full... Collection 
expense is saved; and the way is 
opened, with good will and financial 
aid, to future purchases by the cus- 
tomer. 


This service is available at no cost 
whatever to your store. Your nearest 
Morris Plan institution will gladly give 





many credit managers have 


turned, 


> 


you full information upon inquiry. 


MORRIS PLAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


800 East Main STREET 


RicHMOND, 


VIRGINIA 


This series of advertisements is sponsored by Morris Plan institutions in the following cities: 


Axron, On10 
Avsany, New Yorx 
Arpmore, OKLA. 
Asuevitte, N. C. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Ausurn, N. 
Battimore, MaryLanp 
BarTLesvitLe, OKLA. 
Berxecey, Cac. 
BincuamtTon, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brivceport, Conn. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Burra.to, New Yorx 
Campripce, Mass. 
Cepar Rapips, lowa 
Cuartortte, N. C 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


CincINNATI, On10 
CLEVELAND, Onto 
Dattas, Texas 
Davenport, lowa 
Dayton, Ono 
Denver, CoLtorapo 
Des Moines, lowa 
Duvutu, MinNEsoTA 
“ort Wayne, Inp. 
Fort Wortn, Texas 
Hartrorp, Conn. 
Hotyoxe, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Lewiston, Maine 
Louisvitte, Ky. 
Mapen, Mass. 
Minneapouis, Minn. 
New Beprorp, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Newport, R. I. 
Newport News, Va. 
ew York, 
Norro uk, Vircinia 
Oak anp, CAt. 
Ox vanoma City, OKLA. 
Pawrtucker, R. I. 
Peterssurc, VIRGINIA 
Puitapecenia, Pa. 
Puoentix, Arizona 
PortLanp, Maine 


Provipence, R. I 
RicHMonpb, VirRGINIA 
Roanoke, VIRGINIA 
Rocuester, N. Y 
Roxeury, Mass 

Sr. Paut, Minn. 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, Cat. 
ScHENECTADY, 
Suawnee, OK La. 
Sprincriecp, Mass. 
SPRINGFIELD, On1o 
Stockton, Cat. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tampa, Fioripa 
Terre Haute, Inv. 


Torpexa, Kansas 
Tutsa, Ox a. 

Utica, New York 
WasuinctTon, D. C. 
Wartersury, Conn. 
Warter.oo, lowa 
Wester y, R. I. 
West Warwick, R. I. 
Wicnita, Kansas 
Witmincton, Det. 
WitmincrTon, N. C. 
Winston-Sacem, N. C. 
Woonsocker, R. I. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
York, PENNSYLVANIA 

















